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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


For  years  millions  of  children  in  America  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  have  been  leaving  school 
and  jumping  into  a  new  life,  "the  work-a-day  world."  In 
Massachusetts  thirty  thousand  children  annually  have  been 
leaving  school  and  entering  into  the  maelstrom  of  industry. 
They  were  not  trained  to  work.     They  knew  nothing  of  the 
dangers  of  industry,  and  annually  society  was  paying  its 
toll  in  human  wreckage. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  however,  most  of  the 
leading  cities  of  America  recognized  the  need  of  some 
agency  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  life  and  work,  and 
have  established  Continuation  Schools  to  protect  these 
children  at  this  time  when  they  need  protection  most. 

*"Seven  thousand  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  are  annually  leaving  school  to  enter 
the  world  of  work.     The  abruptness  of  this  change  from 
the  sheltered  care  of  the  regular  day  school  to  the  strange 
and  hazardous  atmosphere  of  working  life  for  these 
adolescents  of  such  tender  years  requires  some  guiding 
hand  to  carry  them  over  this  transitional  period. 

Adolescence  is  the  period  between  childhood  and  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood.     Psychologists  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  year. 
The  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  is  called 
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the  critical  period  of  adolescence.     It  is  the  time  when 
the  child  is  undergoing  the  greatest  change  of  his  life. 
At  this  time  great  physical  changes  occur,  and  certain 
characteristics  also  appear.     There  is  the  rapid  growth 
in  height  and  weight  of  body.     Resulting  from  this  growth 
there  appears  an  awkwardness  and  clumsiness--f eet  and 
hands  are  sometimes  very  large.     It  is  the  time  when  the 
boy's  voice  breaks  and  the  girl  feels  restrained  and  afraid 
to  talk.     This  change  sometimes  results  in  an  abnormal 
self -consciousness  and  extreme  sensitiveness.     It  is  a 
time  when  boys  and  girls  manifest  a  laziness  toward  their 
assigned  duties.     Bashfulness  and  self -consciousness  are 
typical  of  this  age.     There  is  a  constant  desire  for 
changes  and  action.     There  is  a  desire  for  something  to  be 
happening  all  the  time. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  employers  who  come  in  contact 
with  children  at  this  period  may  notice  these  changes, 
but  there  are  great  mental  changes  which  also  occur  at 
this  period  which  may  not  be  so  easily  notices.  The 
physical  stunts  of  boys,  the  particular  care  of  their 
personal  appearance,   the  desire  to  wear  their  older 
brother's  tie  or  shirt;  the  apparently  foolish  remarks 
of  girls,  their  nonsensical  actions  and  giggling,  etc., 
are  indicative  that  the  sexes  are  beginning  to  be 
attracted  to  each  other.    There  is  an  emergence  of  the 
social  instinct.     The  larger  self  develops.     The  boy 
tries  to  assert  himself  as  a  part  of  the  world.  There 


is  an  increase  in  the  fighting  instinct.     He  is  willing 
to  fight  for  his  friends.     There  is  an  increase  of 
courage.     He  delights  in  athletics:     boxing,  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  swimming,  bowling,  running,  hand- 
ball, skating,  hockey,  etc.     He  hesitates  at  nothing 
and  will  usually  take  a  dare.     He  has  little  sympathy 
with  physical  weakness,  and  despises  the  co.vardly  or  mean 
boy.     He  is  rather  quick  tempered  and  stubborn.     He  will 
quickly  resent  any  slight  or  injury,  and  is,  in  most 
instances,  a  hero  worshipper.     He  does,  however,  worship 
only  those  people  who  excel  in  the  things  that  appeal 
to  him  strongly. 

The  adolescent  boy  is  restless,  easily  excited,  and 
rebellious  to  authority.     He  scoffs  at  dignity  and 
dignitaries;  he  is  overbearing  and  oversensitive;  he  is 
conceited  and  conceals  any  questioning  by  bravado.  He 
is  full  of  contradictions  and  vibrates  between  generosity 
and  greed,  between  goodness  and  badness.     Change  is  the 
law  of  adolescence.     There  is  no  stopping;   there  is  always 
movement — up  or  down. 

Why  mention  these  characteristics  of  the  adolescent? 
Because  it  is  just  as  much  a  duty  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  employers  of  these  growing  children  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  these  characteristics  as  it  is  to  know  how 
to  manage  a  house,  to  teach,  or  to  run  any  business.  In 
general,  the  fourteen-to  sixteen-year-old  period  is  a  time 
when  the  average  boy  is  a  problem  to  his  parents,  trying 


to  his  teachers,  a  question  mark  to  his  employer,  and  a 
mystery  to  himself. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  growing  boy  particularly 
suggest  quiet,  firm,  and  sympathetic  handling  on  the  part 
of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  employer.     How  many  homes 
would  be  happier  if  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these 
adolescents  realized  the  peculiarities  of  the  adolescent 
years,  tried  to  understand  their  son's  idiosyncrasies 
and  dealt  with  them  in  a  firm  but  kind  and  sympathetic 
manner. 

The  home  conditions  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  of 
a  great  variety.     There  is  the  home  of  the  boys  in  the 
crowded  tenement  district;   the  lodging  house  of  the  Back 
Bay  with  its  various  distractions;  and  the  comfortable 
home  in  the  suburbs  with  its  pleasant  environment,  fcore 
important  than  the  actual  physical  environment  or  the 
location  of  his  residence  is  the  internal  atmosphere 
within  the  four  walls  of  his  domicile,  and  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  members  of  the  family  and  the 
working  boy. 

There  is  the  boy  with  the  good  father  and  mother  who 
are  giving  their  children  proper  home  training;  there  is 
the  home  of  the  boy  where  the  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
are  dead  and  the  boy's  training  is  entrusted  to  some 
grandparent  or  older  sister  or  guardian;  there  is  the  home 
of  the  boy  whose  father  and  mother  have  been  divorced 
or  who  are  living  apart,  and  the  boy  is  receiving  a  home 


training  based  on  theory,  but  in  actual  experience  sees 
a  lack  of  respect  shown  by  one  parent  to  another;  there 
is  the  home  of  the  boy  who  lives  with  a  step-father  or 
step-mother,  half-brothers  and  half-sisters,  sometimes 
pleasant,   sometimes  unpleasant.     There  is  the  home  of 
the  boy  who  lives  in  a  lodging  house,  with  either  parent 
or  the  surviving  parent  going  to  work  v/ith  his  son,  and 
eating  in  a  lunch  room  and  simply  sleeping  in  their 
lodging  house.     There  is  the  home  of  the  boy  whose  life 
is  a  constant  series  of  quarrels,  disagreements,  and 
nagging,  etc..  where  the  boy  is  happy  to  leave  as  quickly 
as  he  can  in  the  morning  and  hates  to  return  to  until 
lage  at  night. 

The  physical  advantages  and  the  social  atmosphere  of 
many  of  these  homes  are  affecting  the  character  of  our 
adolescent  v/orkers.     If  one  is  to  counteract  the  many 
harmful  conditions  which  surround  the  leisure  time  of  the 
adolescent  worker  in  a  great  city  like  Boston,  one  must 
go  inside  the  walls  of  the  homes  and  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  itself,  and  in  the  relations 
of  mother,  father,  and  children  to  one  another. 

The  Continuation  School  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  these  children,  but  it  is  a  positive  help  and 
blessing  to  these  young  workers  as  they  bridge  the  gap 
between  school  life  and  industry.     The  function  of  the 
Continuation  School  is  to  help  these  young  workers  at 
this  critical  period  in  their  life  as  they  leave  school 


to  enter  the  new  work -a -day  world   to  make  whatever 
adjustment  is  necessary  ir  their  new  circumstances. 

The  trade  and  academic  teachers  in  the  Continuation 
School  not  only  are  well-trained  tradesmen  and  normal 
and  college  graduates,  but  they  have  qualified  by  a 
special  course  to  teach  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 
Although  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor 
and  Industries  to  enforce  the  Child  Labor  Lav/  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  it  has  become  the  policy  of  the  Boston 
Continuation  School  to  check  illegal  employment  and  other 
violations  of  the  lav/  as  it  affects  the  fourteen-to  six- 
teen-year-old group.     Long  hours,  dangerous  machinery, 
prohibited  occupations,  etc.,  are  being  discovered  and 
corrected  by  the  teachers  in  their  follow-up  work.  Daily, 
Continuation  School  teachers  are  making  visits  to  the 
various  places  of  employment  and  are  correcting  these 
violations.     Thus,  the  number  of  these  violations  have 
been  considerably  reduced.     The  number  of  inspectors  of 
the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  is  not  large 
enough  to  cover  all  these  places  in  Boston,  and  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  fourteen  to  sixteen  year  old 
employed  youth  in  this  city  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  tactful  campaign  which  the  teachers  of  this  Boston 
Continuation  School  have  carried  on. 

*In  addition  to  these  functions,  the  Continuation 
School  has  several  general  objectives.     They  are: 
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1.  To  conserve  the  education  the  child  has  already 
received.     The  average  uninformed  person  is  likely  to 
think  of  Continuation  School  in  terms  of  just  a  little 
more  English,  grammar,  arithmetic,   spelling,  geography, 
history,  etc.     This  is  not  so.    While  it  is  the  true 
function  of  the  elementary  school  to  furnish  the  common 
working  tools  of  an  education,  the  Continuation  School 
functions  directly  to  help  the  minor  to  use  these  tools. 
Here  is  the  unsurpassed  opoortunity  to  teach  the  minor  to 
do  better  the  things  he  is  actually  called  upon  to  do  in 
life. 

2.  To  help  the  minor  get  the  most  out  of  his 
immediate  employment  and  circumstances.     This  requires 
systematic  follow-up  work  on  the  part  of  every  teacher. 
In  addition  to  four  hours  teaching  every  day,  the  teacher 
in  Continuation  School  is  required  to  spend  two  hours  a 
day  visiting  the  homes  and  places  of  employment  of  these 
minors  in  order  to  determine  the  social  and  occupational 
background  of  each  one  of  his  pupils. 

3.  To  help  these  minors  make  the  most  intelligent 
choice  of  occupations  and  also  to  advance  from  unskilled 
to  skilled  trade.     A  great  variety  of  commercial  and  trade 
subjects  and  a  great  freedom  in  the  selection  of  these 
courses  is  offered  to  the  pupils  of  Continuation  School 

to  obtain  these  results. 

4.  To  help  establish  co-operative  relations  between 
the  school  and  the  employers  of  these  minors.     This  is  done 


"by  the  daily  visits  of  teachers  to  these  employers.  The 
Employment  Department  of  the  Continuation  School  also 
helps  to  accomplish  this  end.     About  four  thousand  boys 
and  girls  are  placed  with  various  employers  in  Boston 
annually.     Practically  all  the  employers  of  the  city 
willingly  co-operate  with  the  school.     The  saying  that 
the  Continuation  School  hinders  the  boy  in  securing  a 
job  is  belied  by  the  actual  experience  of  this  school. 
Not  only  does  it  not  hinder  the  minor  in  securing  a  job, 
but  it  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  minor  has  that  he 
will  be  kept  profitably  employed. 

5.  To  render  vocational  guidance.     Starting  from  the 
time  the  boy  enters  the  Continuation  School  in  Boston, 
guiding  him  in  the  various  courses  of  study  that  he  may 
choose,   supplying  him  with  information  pertaining  to  the 
various  lines  of  trade  and  commerce  in  which  he  is 
interested,  placing  him  in  the  various  kinds  of  jobs, 
keeping  him  at  work,  and  following  him  up  by  systematic 
supervision  of  employment,  the  Continuation  School  of 
Boston  is  giving  these  pupils  real  vocational  guidance. 

6.  In  a  word,  the  main  objective  of  the  Continuation 
School  is  to  help  the  employed  youth  make  immediate  and 
prospective  adjustments,  whether  social,  civic  or  economic, 
from  his  status  as  a  full-time  school  pupil  to  that  of  a 
responsible  wage-earning  citizen. 

*"It  has  been  found  that  these  minors  leave  school  for 
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various  reasons,  such  as: 

1.  Graduation  from  school 

2.  Illness 

3.  Slow  progress  in  school 

4.  Desire  for  employment 

5.  Economic  necessity 

These  are  the  chief  reasons  for  children  leaving  school 
at  an  early  age.    Economic  necessity  is  the  cause  of  about 
40$ ,  while  other  reasons  are  the  cause  of  the  remaining  60$. 


CHAPTER  II 

*HISTORY  AND  GROWTH  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

Two  great  factors  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
care  of  minor  children  leaving  school  in  Boston;  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Movement  and  the  Continuation  School; 
and  1910  marks  the  first  concerted  attempt  to  do  something 
for  them.     Prior  to  1910,  the  sporadic  attempts  to  help 
these  children  were  made  mostly  by  private  agencies.  The 
first  organized  movement  started  in  March,  1908,  at  the 
Civic  Service  House  in  the  North  2nd  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  a  settlement  worker. 

This  organization  was  known  as  the  Vocational  Bureau 
of  Boston,  and  had  as  its  primary  purpose  the  offering  of 
vocational  advice  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.    This  movement  was  destined  to  exert  considerable 
influence  on  the  development  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  the 
United  States, 

Professor  Parsons  died  in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  his 
successor,  Meyer  Bloomfield,  devoted  the  earlier  part  of 
his  administration  to  co-operating  with  the  school 
officials  of  Boston  in  the  development  of  a  Vocational 
Guidance  Service  for  public  school  pupils. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  this  co-operation  first 
definitely  took  form  when  the  School  Committee  asked  the 
Vocational  Bureau  to  submit  a  plan  for  Vocational 
Guidance  in  the  schools.     A  plan  was  proposed,  and  the 
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School  Committee  approved  a  program  of  Vocational 
Counseling  to  be  worked  out  jointly  by  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  and  a  conference  of  school  principals  and 
teachers.     The  result  of  this  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Vocational  Counsellor  in  each  of  the  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools,  with  one  exception;  approximately 
one  hundred  in  all. 

One  of  the  special  duties  or  services  rendered  by 
the  elementary  school  counsellors  was  the  selection  of 
pupils  best  fitted  to  enter  two  of  the  popular  special- 
ized high  schools  which  did  not  have  accommodations  for 
all  who  desired  to  enroll. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1909,  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  the  School  Committee  appointed  a  man  to  obtain 
summer  employment  for  pupils  in  order  to  give  them 
actual  business  experience  and  an  acquaintance  with 
actual  working  conditions  while  they  were  still  in 
school. 

The  period  from  1910  to  1913  may  be  called  the  first 
epoch  in  the  attempt  to  educate  these  minor  children  who, 
for  various  reasons,  have  left  school  to  go  to  work.  In 
1910,  the  first  Continuation  School,  the  Voluntary  Con- 
tinuation School,  was  organized  by  authority  of  the 
School  Committee  for  young  people  employed  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  industry,  the  dry  goods  industry,  and  the 
department  stores.     It  was  the  support  accorded  this 
Voluntary  Continuation  School  by  business  men  and  the 


favorable  sentiment  developed  that  led  to  the  further 
development  of  the  Continuation  School  through  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  General  Court  in  1913. 

The  classes  were  in  session  four  hours  per  week 
during  the  pupils  working  time.     The  instruction  bore 
direct  relation  to  the  industries  in  which  the  pupils 
were  employed.     The  desirability  and  effectiveness  of 
these  classes  were  reflected  in  the  supoort  which  they 
were  accorded  by  business  men  and  by  the  general  senti- 
ment favoring  Continuation  Schools.     Legislation  enacted 
in  1913  brought  an  end  to  the  Voluntary  Continuation 
School,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  Con- 
tinuation School  for  Boys  and  Girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  under  the  Permissive-Mandatory  Law. 

The  growth  of  this  Voluntary  School  within  a  short 
period  of  time  manifested  the  remarkable  interest  in 
Continuation  Schools.     The  first  clases  established,  as 
noted,  were  in  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  (March  16, 
1910).     On  March  18,  representatives  of  the  dry  goods 
industry  expressed  a  desire  that  the  School  Committee 
also  establish  courses  for  employees  in  that  business. 
Courses  were  established  in  dry  goods  on  April  11,  1910. 
The  retail  dry  goods  trade  had  also  expressed  a  desire 
that  instruction  be  given  to  employees  from  the  retail 
dry  goods  stores.     These  classes,  under  the  title  of 
"Preparatory  Salesmanship  for  Employees  under  Eighteen 
Years  of  Age"  were  also  established  on  April  11,  1910. 


One  hundred  and  forty-six  Certificates  were  awarded  in 
these  courses  the  first  year.     The  employees  of  fifty- 
four  firms  were  represented  in  these  classes.     The  ages 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  the  education  of 
the  pupils  varied  from  the  education  of  a  sixty-grade 
pupil  to  the  education  of  a  high-school  graduate. 

In  1911-1912,  two  twelve-week  courses  in  hanking 
were  added  with  an  enrollment  of  fifty-three  pupils.  Two 
sixteen-week  courses  in  English  for  non-English  speaking 
people  had  a  total  registration  of  ninety-six  pupils. 
Six  eighteen-week  courses  in  household  arts  had  a  total 
registration  of  seventy-five  pupils.     The  English  speak- 
ing classes  for  non-English  speaking  people  met  a  real 
need,  for  they  supplied  instruction  to  many  who  were  em- 
ployed in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  thus  were  unable  to 
attend  the  Evening  School. 

In  1913,  the  Evening  School  Law  was  so  amended  that 
illiterate  minors,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  might  attend  these  classes  in  place  of  Evening  School 
if  their  employment  made  such  attendance  more  convenient. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Americanization  classes 
which  we  have  today. 

In  1912-1913,  courses  in  clothing,  retail  shoe 
salesmanship,  conversational  Italian,  and  conversational 
Spanish  were  added. 

"'""The  enrollment  by  years  in  the  Voluntary  Continuation 
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School  was  as  follows: 


1909-10 


172 


1910-11 


221 


1911-12 


483 


1912-15 


1033 


1913-14 


1313 


""The  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  Continuation  School 
was  the  period  1913-1919.     This  was  the  period  of  the 
Permissive-Mandatory  Lav/  for  continuation  schools. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  passed  an  act  (Chapter  805) 
permitting  the  School  Committee  to  establish  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  young  workers  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  were  regularly  employed  at 
least  six  (6)  hours  a  day,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  to  make  attendance  compulsory. 
This  act  also  stipulated  that  instruction  shall  be  given 
within  the  hours  which  children  are  permitted  by  law  to 
work,   such  instruction  to  be  not  less  than  four  hours  per 
week.     The  act  also  provides  that  the  State  shall,  under 
certain  conditions,  reimburse  cities  and  towns  for  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  such  schools. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,   established  Compulsory  Continuation 
Schools  for  all  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  were  obtaining  employment  certificates  after 
January  1,  1914.     The  opening  of  classes  was  delayed, 

'""State  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Standards  Acts  of 
Legislature — 1913.     Chapter  805 


however,  until  September,  1914.     The  interim,  between 
January  and  September,  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
pupils  affected,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section  to  house  the  school.     The  building  on 
Lagrange  Street  was  equipped  and  called  Continuation 
School.     Classes  also  were  maintained  in  some  factories 
and  department  stores. 

"""At  this  time,  statistics  showed  that  the  number  of 
children  who  graduated  from  elementary  schools  and  those 
children  betv/een  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  left  school  to 
go  to  work  were  approximately  the  same.     A  study  of  their 
reasons  for  leaving  school  revealed  that  only  forty  per 
cent  (40%)  left  because  of  economic  necessity.     Over  fifty 
per  cent  (50%)  left  school  because  of  conditions  related 
to  the  school  itself,  such  as;  poor  marks,  disciplinary 
reasons,  inability  to  get  along  with  some  particular 
teacher,  and  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  regular 
school  work  of  the  conventional  school--a  common  illness 
among  adolescents.     These  are  other  reasons  contributed 
to  this  great  dropping  out  from  the  conventional  school. 
Then,  too,  employment  in  these  years  was  much  easier  to 
obtain  and  curriculums  had  not  been  adapted  to  meet 
individual  differences. 

Continuation  schools  were  the  direct  outcome  of 
modern  industrial  development;  the  sub-division  of  labor, 
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the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  growth  of  large  plants 
where  the  individual  is  lost,  the  passing  of  the  appren- 
tice system,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  the  state 
must  provide  educational  opportunities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  its  children. 

The  functions  of  the  Continuation  School  were: 

1.  Bridging  the  gap  between  idealistic  school  life 
and  the  practical  life  of  employment 

2.  Conserving  and  adding  to  the  education  alre'ady 
acquired 

3.  Offsetting  the  deadening  influence  of  automatic 

work 

4.  Training  for  useful,   satisfying  work,  and  for 
good  citizenship 

5.  Training  in  the  industrial  virtues  of  honesty, 
punctuality,  reliability,  economy,  thrift,  and  application 

6.  Emphasizing  the  interdependence  of  employer, 
employee,  and  community 

7.  Teaching  the  child  and  not  the  subject. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  Continuation  School  under  the  Permissive -Manda- 
tory Lav/  was  the  almost  complete  co-operation  of  the 
employers • 

*In  addition  to  the  main  building,  located  on  Lagrange 

Street,  there  were  classes  also  at: 

48  Boylston  Street  Store  practice  and  mer- 
chandising 
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52  Tileston  Street  Household  arts  and 

general  improvement 

Boutwell,  Fairclugh — Power  machine 
3c  Gold  operating 

Gilchrist  Company  Store  practice  and  mer- 
chandising 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Store  practice  and  mer- 

Company  chandi  s  ing 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Store  practice  and  mer- 

Company  chandi sing 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.  Store  practice  and  mer- 
chandising 

Thomas  G.  Plant-  Instruction  relating  to 

Company  the  manufacture  of  shoes 

Thompson-Crooker  Instruction  relating  to 

Company  the  manufacture  of  shoes 

Shepard-Norwell  Store  practice  and  mer- 

Company  chandi sing 

.  R.  H.  White  Co.  Store  practice  and  mer- 
chandising 

In  the  main  building  there  were  classes  in  office 
practice,  store  practice  and  merchandising,  printing, 
bookkeeping,  working,  metal  working,  electricity,  power 
machine  operation,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  general 
improvement . 

""The  classes  were  divided  into  three  types: 

1.  General  improvement  classes — These  were  com- 
posed of  pupils  whose  vocational  age  was  not  known,  and 
whose  occupation  did  not  furnish  preparation  for  skilled 
employment 

2.  Prevocational  classes — These  were  composed  of 
pupils  v/ho  had  a  well-defined  vocational  age,  but  whose 

*"The  Working  Children  of  Boston" --Helen  S.  Woodbury, 
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position  did  not  furnish  preparation  for  such  vocation 

3.     Trade  extension  classes--These  were  composed  of 
pupils  whose  occupations  furnished  preparation  for 
skilled  employment. 

The  general  procedure  was  to  have  the  new  pupil  enter 
an  "entry"  class  the  first  week.    Here  his  needs  were 
carefully  observed  and  the  various  courses  v/ere  described 
to  him.     He  was  urged  to  discuss  this  information  acquired 
with  his  parents  and  employer,  and  the  following  week  he 
made  his  choice.     The  courses  were  in  truth  exploratory 
and  it  was  possible  to  change  from  one  course  to  another 
if  the  pupil  desired  it  and  the  instructor  recommended  it. 

The  school  was  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  a.  m. 
and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  every  school  day.  The 
pupil  was  compelled,  by  law,  to  attend  four  hours  a  week, 
and  he  could  select  the  morning  or  afternoon  session, 
whichever  would  be  most  convenient  to  his  employer.  The 
classes  in  places  of  employment  were  held  also  at  a  time 
most  convenient  for  the  employer.     Absence  required  a 
make-up  session  of  an  additional  four  hours,  and  pupils 
who  had  attended  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  (140) 
pupil  hours  and  maintained  satisfactory  standards  of 
conduct  and  accomplishment  were  granted  certificates  of 
proficiency  when  they  had  attained  their  sixteenth  birth- 
day. 

Teachers  in  the  Continuation  School  were  required  to 
prepare  for  the  work  by  pursuing  a  course  in  the  theory 


and  practice  of  continuation  schools.     All  teachers  were 
from  the  regular  Boston  School  Lists.     In  addition  to  the 
teaching,  each  teacher  was  required  to  devote  at  least 
two  hours  each  day  to  follow-up  work  at  the  home  and 
places  of  employment  of  their  pupils.     This  created  a  far 
greater  understanding  and  sympathy  between  pupils  and 
teachers  and  led  to  many  adjustments  in  the  pupil's  school 
life  and  a  greater  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  the  school. 

This  flexibility  of  the  Continuation  School  organiza- 
tion, which  might  appear  to  be  an  educational  weakness, 
was  in  reality  the  real  strength  of  the  school,  for  it 
created  an  interest  factor  of  inestimable  value.  The 
door  of  opportunity  was  never  closed  and  the  pupil  soon 
realized  this  all-important  fact. 

In  1916,  the  Boston  Continuation  School  organization 
added  an  Employment  Department  to  place  its  own  pupils  and 
graduates;  and,  from  1916  to  the  present  date,  practically 
all  of  the  organized  junior  placement  work  in  Boston  has 
been  carried  on  by  either  the  Boston  Continuation  School 
Employment  Department  or  the  Vocational  Guidance  Depart- 
ment.   A  census  of  junior  placement  revealed  that  the  work 
of  private  employment  agencies  in  this  field  has  been 
reduced  to  practically  nothing. 

The  World  Y/ar,  with  its  vast  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, crowded  the  Boston  Continuation  School  to 
capacity  and,  undoubtedly,  had  great  influence  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Compulsory  Continuation  School  Law  in 


1919.     By  this  time  the  Boys'  unit  and  the  Girls'  Unit 
had  been  separated,  the  Girls'  Unit  remaining  at  Lagrange 
Street,  the  Boys'  Unit  moving,  in  1916,  to  the  old 
Brummer  School  on  Common  Street. 

'""The  growth  of  the  Continuation  School  during  this 
Permissive-Mandatory  period  was  remarkable.  Approximate 
figures  for  the  years  1914-18  were: 

1914-  15  ....  2300 

1915-  16   ....  3400 

1916-  17   ....  4500 

1917-  18   ....  5500 

1918-  19   ....  6500 

The  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  Continuation 
School  for  the  year  ending  June,  1919,  was  ninety-six  per 
cent  (96$).     This  is  favorably  contrasted  with  a  percenta 
for  all  elementary  schools  of  ninety-two  per  cent  {92%) 
and  for  all  high  schools  of  ninety-four  per  cent  {94%). 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Continuation  School,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  concerned  pupils  who  were 
temporarily  out  of  work.     No  provisions  in  the  Permissive 
Mandatory  Law  had  been  made  for  out-of-work  pupils.  They 
obviously  could  not  be  returned  to  the  day  schools. 
Approximately  ten  per  cent  (10$)  of  the  entire  enrollment 
were  at  any  given  time  temporarily  out  of  work. 

Under  the  Compulsory  Law  of  1919,  we  shall  see 
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that  this  contingency  was  cared  for,  but  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Continuation  School,  the  authorities  met  this 
situation  by  establishing  an  Employment  Department,  and 
the  pupils  who  were  out  of  work  were  urged  to  present 
themselves  each  day  to  this  department  for  registration 
and  placement.     This  kept  the  majority  of  the  unemployed 
group  off  the  streets  and  protected  them  from  habits  of 
idleness . 

By  impressing  upon  this  group  the  necessity  for 
improved  personal  appearance  and  good  references  if  they 
desired  a  job,  the  Employment  Department  improved  the 
entire  tone  of  the  school.     Previous  to  the  recognition 
of  this  group,  pupils  dropped  from  the  school  with  the  loss 
of  employment  and  roamed  at  large  on  the  plea  of  looking  for 
work.     Often  they  spent  months  without  success.    With  the 
establishment  of  the  Employment  Department,  the  Boston 
Continuation  School  became  the  center  of  their  activities 
and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  in  days  or 
weeks  where  formerly  it  was  months  before  they  secured  work. 
The  Employment  Department  also  established  many  apprecia- 
tive contacts  with  employers. 

The  instruction  of  employed  minors  in  continuation 
schools  was  mostly  individual.     Shop  instruction  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  class  instruction  and  homogeneous 
groupings  have  narrow  limitations.     The  classes  are 
small,  enrolling  about  eighteen  pupils  each.     The  shops 
and  their  adademic  counterparts  have  short  unit  courses 


that  permit  the  individual  to  pursue  a  project,  accom- 
plishing as  many  operations  as  is  possible  in  the  length 
of  time  that  he  must  attend  the  Continuation  School.  It 
is  surprising  the  progress  that  individual  pupils  can  make 
under  such  conditions,  and  the  knowledge  gained  carries 
through,  due  to  many  opportunities  for  frequent  repetition. 
All  projects  follow  in  sequence  according  to  their 
instructional  difficulty,  and  each  week's  work  is  a  unit 
in  itself.     Exercise  work  is  necessary  in  the  beginning, 
but  once  this  is  accomplished,  the  unit  instruction 
follows . 

The  third  epoch  in  the  history  of  Continuation  School 
in  Boston  extended  from  1919  to  the  present  date,  and 
might  be  termed  the  Compulsory  Continuation  School  Law 
Period. 

The  Permissive -Mandatory  Law  passed  out  of  existence 
in  1919,  for  on  July  2,  1919 the  existing  law  was  amended 
and  since  that  time  all  pupils  in  Massachusetts  (except 
those  who  have  reached  their  mental  limit)  are  required 
to  complete  the  sixth  grade  before  they  may  leave  school 
and  seek  employment  in  industry.     Then,  on  Jul:/  15,  1919;** 
an  act  which  made  Continuation  Schools  compulsory  in  all 
communities  in  Massachusetts  where  two  hundred  or  more 
fourteen  to  sixteen  year  old  minors  were  employed,  pro- 
viding that  those  communities  accepted  the  law  by  the 
adoption  of  a  referendum  at  the  State  Election  of  November 

"^Massachusetts  Acts  of  1919 — Chap.  281 
**Mas3achusetts  Acts  of  1919--Chap.  311 


4,  1919,     This  referendum  was  adopted  in  Boston  and  in 
almost  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

This  act  provided  that  every  city  and  town  in  which, 
during  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  two  hundred 
or  more  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  regularly 
employed  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day,  by  authority  of 
employment  certificate  or  home  permit,  shall  establish  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  and  maintain  con- 
tinuation schools  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  that 
said  schools  and  courses  shall  be  in  session  during  the 
same  number  of  weeks  in  each  year  as  the  high  schools  of 
the  city  or  town. 

Section  III  of  this  act  required  not  only  the 
attendance  of  employed  minors  not  less  than  four  hours 
per  week,  but  also  required  unemployed  minors  to  attend 
not  less  than  twenty  hours  per  week  while  unemployed, 
thus  the  difficulty  that  arose  under  the  old  Permissive- 
Mandatory  Law  concerning  unemployed  pupils  was  answered, 
and  out-of-work  classes  for  this  group  were  established 
immediately. 

These  unemployment  classes  helped  greatly  in  reducing 
the  innumerable  dangers  due  to  idleness  and  to  cut  down 
the  periods  of  unemployment  by  keeping  the  pupils  in  daily 
touch  with  the  continuation  school  employment  departments 
and,  finally,  to  reduce  drifting. 

This  new  law  had  but  little  effect  upon  conditions 
in  Boston,  for  by  this  time  Boston  Continuation  School 


was  definitely  established  and  functioning,  and  the 
difficulties  that  pioneer  efforts  always  have  to  contend 
with  had  been  met  and  conquered.     The  new  provision,  how- 
ever, for  the  twenty-hour  pupils  stopped  up  all  former 
leaks  in  the  old  system  and  improved  attendance. 

The  years  that  had  passed  since  1919,  witnessed  the 
elimination  of  the  store  and  factory  classes  one  by  one 
until  now  the  only  outside  classes  were  those  at  the  shoe 
factory  of  Thomas  G.  Plant,  and  classes  one  day  each  week 
at  Hyde  Park  for  the  convenience  of  pupils  in  the  outlying 
districts.     Eventually  these  were  discontinued,  and  all 
pupils  were  coripelled  to  attend  either  the  Girls'  Unit 
which  was  not  located  in  a  factory  building  at  868  Wash- 
ington Street,  or  the  Boys'  Unit  in  the  old  Brimmer  School. 

The  years  of  comparative  prosperity  that  followed  the 
War,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  depression  in  1921, 
increased  greatly  the  attendance  at  Continuation  School, 
and  in  1926  led  the  School  Committee  to  appropriate 
approximately  a  million  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Continuation  School  that  would  house  both  units  and  all 
activities  allied  with  the  Boston  Continuation  School.  To 
accomplish  this,  land  was  taken  fronting  Warrenton  Street 
directly  behind  the  old  Brimmer  School,  and  here  the  Boys' 
Unit  was  completed.     The  old  Brimmer  School  was  torn  down 
and  the  Girls'  Unit  was  then  erected  on  that  site,  although 
both  units  were  connected  and  a  common  auditorium  joined 
both. 


In  the  Boys'  Unit  was  located  the  Certificating 
Office,  the  Attendance  Department,  the  Office  of  the 
Examining  Physician  for  Working  Certificates,  and  the 
Americanization  classes  for  illiterate  minors. 

During  this  epoch  of  the  Compulsory  Continuation 
School,  the  Employment  Department  reached  its  greatest 
heights  and  became  the  center  for  most  of  the  juvenile 
placement  activities  in  Boston.     The  improved  facilities 
made  instruction  correspondingly  easier  and  permitted 
courses  that  had  not  been  attempted  before.  Extra 
curricular  activities  were  now  developed  and  an  excellent 
debating  team,  track  team,  a  dramatic  society,  and  a 
fine  school  orchestra  were  the  results. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  a  constant  changing 
school  faculty,  as  teacher  after  teacher  left  to  enter 
more  remunerative  positions.     This  situation  was  finally 
met  by  establishing  the  salary  schedule  of  the  Continua- 
tion School  on  the  same  basis  with  that  of  the  high 
schools.     This  helped  retain  most  of  the  teachers, 
although  many  have  transferred  to  other  schools,  having 
been  offered  better  positions.     This  shows  conclusively 
the  inroads  that  have  been  made  on  the  faculty  of  the 
school  during  these  years. 

The  school,  because  of  its  great  advancement  in  this 
particular  field  of  education,  became  the  Mecca  during 
these  yoar3  for  administrators  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  even  from  sections  of  Eurpoe  and  Japan, 


administrators  who  were  facing  the  same  problems  that 
Boston  faced  in  1914.     Circulars  of  information  and 
courses  of  study  prepared  by  the  faculty  were  of  inval- 
uable assistance  to  these  visitors. 


CHAPTER  III 
VARIOUS  GROUPS  ENROLLED 


A  wealth  of  legislation  protects  minors  by  requiring 
them  to  meet  certain  minimum  standards  before  they  may 
leave  school  and  go  to  work.     It  also  regulates  the 
conditions  of  their  employment  after  they  have  gone  to 
work,  and  by  certification  enables  school  officials  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  so  that  if  they  are  not  regularly 
employed  they  may  be  returned  to  school. 

Although  the  Continuation  School  deals  largely  with 
the  fourteen  to  sixteen  year  old  group,  because  of  the 
various  other  departments  which  are  connected  with  it 
especially  in  the  matter  of  employment  of  minors,  it  is 
well  at  this  time  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  other 
groups . 

We  will  first  discuss  the  groups  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  together  with  their  hours  of  employment  and 
occupations  prohibited;  dwell  more  in  detail  on  the 
fourteen  to  sixteen  year-old  group;  and,  finally,  consider 
the  groups  above  sixteen  years  of  age. 

All  of  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  schools,  when  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  special  sections  dealing  with 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Continuation  Schools, 
control  and  apply  to  the  Continuation  Schools.     In  this 
section,  although  mentioning  the  other  groups,  we  will 
deal  quite  specifically  with  those  special  provisions  of 


the  law  governing  the  Continuation  School  or  the  bearing 
of  the  general  school  law  and  procedure  upon  this  type 
of  school. 

The  divisions  of  non-certification  and  certification 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Under  12  years  of  age 

2.  Over  12  but  under  14  years  of  age 

3.  Over  14  but  under  16  years  of  age 

4.  Over  16  but  under  18  years  of  age 

5.  Over  18  but  under  21  years  of  age. 
"""A  minor  under  twelve  years  of  age  may  not  be 

licensed  for  street  trades,**  but  may  work  without 
certification  before  and  after  school  in  certain  offices, 
at  private  domestic  service,  as  a  farm  laborer,  and  in 
other  non-prohibited  employments.     They  may  not  be  em- 
ployed at  work  before  6:30  a.  m.  or  after  6:00  p.  m. 

Boys  who  are  over  twelve  but  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  may  be  licensed  to  engage  or  be  employed  in  street 
trades-  outside  of  school  hours;  that  is,  after  6:00  a.  m. 
or  before  8:00  p.  m.    A  badge  must  be  secured.     The  re- 
quirements for  securing  a  badge  are: 

1.  Proof  of  age 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  ability  to  perform  the  work 
without  detriment  to  school  work 

--"Bulletin  #12—1931,  Page  10  &  11    Department  of 
Education  and  Department  of  Labor  &  Industries 
^Street  Trades--To  sell,  expose,  or  offer  for  sale  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  periodical,  or  any  other  articles  of 
merchandise  of  any  description,  or  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
bootblack  or  scavenger,  or  any  other  trade,  in  any  street 
Qr  public  place. 


1.  Proof  of  age 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  ability  to  perform  the  work 
without  detriment  to  school  work 

3.  Evidence  of  regular  school  attendance. 
Minors  "between  these  ages  may  also  work  without 

certification  before  and  after  school  in  certain  offices, 
at  private  domestic  service,  at  service  as  a  farm  laborer, 
and  in  other  non-prohibited  employments. 

Girls  may  not  be  licensed  for  street  trades.  There 
is  no  employment  permitted  during  the  hours  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  and  there  is  no  certification  for 
anyone  between  these  ages. 

Minors  in  this  group  may  not  leave  school  when  the 
schools  are  in  session  unless  excused  because  of  mental 
or  physical  condition,  and  all  other  employment  except 
that  mentioned  is  prohibited. 

"""Boys  who  are  over  fourteen  but  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  upon  securing  a  badge  may  be  licensed  for  street  trades 
outside  of  school  hours,  not  before  5:00  a.m.  or  after 
9:00  p.m.,  or  upon  securing  a  badge  and  also  an  employment 
certificate  may  be  so  engaged  during  school  hours. 

Minors  may  be  profitably  employed  at  home  under 
certain  restrictions  by  authority  of  a  home  permit;  no 
regulation  as  to  hours  other  than  between  the  limits  of 
6:30  p.m.  to  6:00  a.m. 

"Bulletin  #12—1931,  Pages  12  &  13,  Department  of 
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Minors  may  be  employed  between  6:30  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 
not  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  not  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day  in  non-prohibited  employment  if  they  secure 
a  regular  full-  or  part-time  employment  certificate. 

Minors  may  work  in  private  domestic  service,  or  in 
service  as  a  farm  laborer  upon  securing  a  special 
certificate.     This  special  educational  certificate  is  used 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  minors  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  "in  private  domestic  service  or  service 
on  farms"  while  public  schools  are  in  session,  or  at  other 
times.     It  covers  full-time,  part-time,  resident  and  non- 
resident employment  of  literate  or  illiterate  minors. 

I.:inors  who  meet  the  requirements  of  certification  may 
be  regularly  employed  under  authorization  of  an  employment 
certificate  or  home  permit,  provided  they  attend  Continua- 
tion School  four  hours  a  week,  such  time  to  be  counted  as 
part  of  their  hours  of  employment. 

Minors  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  co-operative 
courses  as  provided  in  Section  86,  Chapter  149  of  the 
General  Laws,  by  securing  a  co-operative  certificate.  These 
certificates  are  issued  to  minors  of  any  age  above  fourteen 
who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  co-operative  courses  approved 
as  such  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  conducted 
in  public  or  vocational  schools.     They  are  valid  only 
during  membership  in  and  attendance  upon  such  courses. 
They  permit  pupils  in  vocational  courses  to  secure 


practical  experience  under  supervision  in  industrial 
establishments  co-operating  with  these  schools.  The 
certificate  requires  the  personal  data  required  for 
regular  employment,  and  is  signed  by  the  teacher  who 
assigns  the  minor  to  the  co-operating  agency  and  by  the 
pupil  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

For  minors  in  this  group  to  obtain  an  employment 
certificate,  the  following  evidence  is  necessary: 

1.  Proof  of  employment:     Employer  fills  card  agreeing 
to  terms  of  employment 

2.  Proof  of  education:     Evidence  that  pupil  possesses 
the  minimum  educational  requirements  for  leaving  school 
(completion  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  public  school  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  resides)  and  evidence  that  he  has 
attended  school  130  days  after  becoming  thirteen  years  old 

3.  Proof  of  age:     Evidence  that  he  meets  the  minimum 
age  requirement;   that  is,  he  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age 

4.  Physician's  Certificate  of  Health:  Physician 
knows  kind  of  work  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  child 
and  also  intends  to  protect  the  child  from  entering 
occupation  dangerous  to  his  health. 

Here  again,  between  these  ages,  girls  may  not  be 
licensed  for  street  trades  and  minors  may  not  leave  school 
when  the  schools  are  in  session  unless  they  can  meet  the 
requirements  for  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  and  are 
properly  certified  for  work  and  regularly  employed  at 
least  six  hours  a  day,  or  unless  excused  because  of  mental 


or  physical  condition. 

Minors  may  not  work  for  wages  in  or  outside  of  school 
time,  in  vacations  or  on  holidays,  unless  they  are 
certified:     if  in  school  time,  by  a  full-time  certificate; 
if  outside  of  school  time,  by  a  part-time  certificate. 

Prohibited  employment  in  this  field  includes  operating 
or  assisting  in  the  operation  of  any  type  of  dangerous 
machinery  or  appliances,  or  in  adjusting,  oiling,  or 
cleaning  dangerous  machinery;  heavy  work  in  the  building 
trades;   stripping,  assorting,  manufacturing  or  packing 
tobacco,  working  in  any  tunnel;  or  in  a  public  bowling 
alley  or  in  a  pool  or  billiard  room,  and  operating  ele- 
vators.     House-to-house  canvassing  by  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  also  strictly  prohibited. 

'""Over  sixteen  but  under  eighteen  years  of  age  girls 
may  be  licensed  by  the  school  authorities  for  street 
trades  in  cities  or  towns  under  50,000  in  population;  boys 
may  be  licensed  for  street  trades  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council. 

Minors  may  work  in  any  non-prohibited  employment. 

To  work  in  non-prohibited  employment,  an  educational 
certificate  must  be  secured.     If  the  employment  is  not  on 
the  list  of  non-prohibited  employments  or  prohibited  em- 
ployments, no  certificate  is  required. 

Two  forms  of  educational  certificates  are  issued: 
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1.  A  regular  certificate  which  is  issued  to  minors 
who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  public  schools  in  the   city  or  town  in  which 
such  minors  live.     Evidence  of  age  and  education  must  be 
furnished  by  the  minor,  who  is  required  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  issuing  officer  and  sign  the  certificate. 

2.  A  special  certificate  which  is  issued  to  minors 
who  are  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  meet  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade.     Such  minors  are  required  to  attend 
evening  school  until  they  have  removed  the  deficienty. 
They  must  present  their  employer  each  week  a  record  of 
such  attendance,  otherwise  their  employment  is  unlawful. 

Minors  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  co-operative 
courses  upon  securing  a  co-operative  certificate. 

In  cities  of  over  50,000  in  population,  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  be  licensed  for  street  trades. 

Minors  may  not  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  estab- 
lishment named  in  the  lav/  more  than  nine  hours  in  a  day  or 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week. 

Minors  may  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in, 
about,  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  named  in 
^Section  60,  Chapter  149  of  the  General  Laws  before  5:00 

^"Prohibited  Employment:    Work  .   .   .  "in,  about,  or 
in  connection  with  any  factory,  workshop,  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  barber  shop, 
bootblack  stand  or  establishment,  public  stable,  garage, 
brick  or  lumber  yard,  telephone  exchange,  telegraph  or 
messenger  office,  or  in  the  construction  or  repair  of 
buildings,  or  in  any  contract  or  wage  earning  industry 
carried  on  in  tenement  or  other  houses." 


o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10:00  o'clock  at  night, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods  after  6:00  o'clock 
in  the  eveuxiife  or  ror  more  than  six  days  in  a  week,  or 
more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day. 

The  legal  evidence  required  for  issuing  an  educational 
certificate  is: 

1.  Evidence  that  the  minor  meets  the  minimum  age 
requirement 

2.  Evidence  as  to  whether  the  minor  possesses  the 
minimum  educational  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  evidence  mentioned  above  and 
in  order  to  pass  more  intelligently  upon  the'  eligibility 
of  the  minor  to  enter  a  specific  employment,  the  issuing 
officer  should  know  for  what  specific  occupation  the  minor 
is  certified. 

Educational  certificates  are  requires:     For  employment 
in  a  factory,  workshop,  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mer- 
cantile establishment,  or  in  a  public  or  private  bowling 
alley,  pool  or  billiard  room,  or  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  buildings,   or  employment  by  express  of  trans- 
portation companies. 

Prohibited  employments  include  work  in  any  estab- 
lishment where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  (with  the 
exception  of  drug  stores) ,  working  in  or  about  blast 
furnaces,'  operating  hoisting  machines,  oiling  or  cleaning 
hazardous  machinery,  operating  or  using  any  polishing  or 
buffing  wheel,  switch  tending,  gate  tending,  track 


repairing,  or  as  a  brakeman,  fireman,  engineer,  motorman 
or  conductor  upon  a  railroad  or  railway;  as  a  fireman  or 
engineer  upon  a  boat  or  vessel;  operating  motor  vehicles 
of  any  description;  working  around  dangerous  explosives; 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches  made  from  phosphorus;  at 
sand-papering  of  lead-painted  surfaces  indoors;  and  em- 
ployment of  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  carrying 
messages  for  a  company,   corporation,  or  association. 

*Minors  who  are  over  eighteen  but  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  licensed  by  the  mayor  or  city  council 
to  engage  in  street  trades. 

Minors  may  work  in  any  employment  except  in  a  saloon 
or  an  immoral  resort. 

For  certain  employments,  an  educational  certificate 
is  required.     (This  list  is  the  same  as  the  list  for  minors 
betv/een  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.) 

Minors  may  also  be  employed  in  co-operative  courses. 

Illiterate  minors  may  not  be  employed  unless  they 
attend  night  school. 

Minors  may  not  be  employed  as  messengers  before  5:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10:00  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Boston  has  ideal  facilities  for  carrying  out  these 
legislative  requirements  for  employed  minors  because  all 
the'  necessary  agencies  are  housed  in  the  Continuation 
School  Building.     The  Office  for  Licensed  Minors  (news- 
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boys,  bootblacks,  etc.);  the  Certificating  Office,  the 
Office  of  the  Examining  Physician,  and  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Continuation  School  adjoin  each  other  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Boys'  Division  of  Boston  Continuation 
School . 

A  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
presents  himself  with  his  promise -of -employment  card,  his 
birth  certificate,  and  his  school  record  first  to  the 
Examining  Physician.     After  being  examined  and  passed  by 
the  physician,  the  child  goes  through  a  connecting  door  to 
the  Certificating  Office.     Here  his  credentials  are 
examined  and  he  is  given  a  slip  to  be  signed  and  stamped 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Continuation  School. 
He  passes  through  a  connecting  door  to  the  Continuation 
School  Office,  is  duly  enrolled  in  Bontinuation  School, 
is  given  his  assignment,  has  his  slip  stamped,  and  then 
returns  to  the  Certificating  Office  and  receives  his 
working  certificate  upon  presentation  of  the  stamped  slip. 
This  close  co-operation  prevents  leakage  and  permits  a 
quick  check-up  on  any  debatable  point  if  such  debate  is 
necessary.     This  same  close  physical  co-operation  of  all 
agencies  concerned  with  the  employed  minor  is  heartily 
recommended  by  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  Examining  Physician  is  on  duty  constantly  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  and  has  the  assistance  of  the  school 
nurse  during  these  hours.     Complete  records  are  kept  of 
every  applicant,  defects  are  remedied  immediately  through 


close  co-operation  with  the  various  clinics  and  health 
centers.     The  physician  personally  visits  places  where 
there  is  a  question  of  hazardous  or  unhealthful  employ- 
ment, and  the  nurse  makes  follow-up  visits  to  the  homes 
of  all  applicants  who  need  corrective  treatments.  The 
close  association  with  the  Continuation  School  makes 
possible  a  careful  checking  up  of  each  case  on  the  day 
the  boy  or  girl  attends  school.     This  office  has  exerted 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  thousands  of  young  workers  in 
Boston. 

*Certif ication  for  employment  in  Massachusetts, 
extending  as  it  does  until  the  minor  has  reached  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  sets  a  standard  for  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  that  states  are  now  finding  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  would  be  re- 
moved if  they  had  certification  laws  similar  to  those  of 
Massachusetts.     ^The  certificates  issued  may  be  listed  as 
follows: 

Prom  14  to  16  years  of  age: 

1.  The  Home  Employment  Certificate,  authorizing 
children  to  engage  in  profitable  employment  at  home 

2.  The  Regular  Employment  Certificate,  issued  to 
children  who  are  leaving  school  for  regular  employment 

3.  The  Non-Resident  Employment  Certificate,  issued 
to  children  who  are  leaving  school  for  regular  employment 
but  who  reside  in  one  town  and  are  to  be  employed  in 
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another. 

4.  The  Special  Certificate  for  children  employed  on 
a  farm  and  in  private  domestic  service 

5.  The  Temporary  Employment  Certificate,  issued  to 
children  who  possess  the  educational  qualifications  for  a 
regular  certificate  but  are  employed  only  outside  school 
hours 

6.  The  Limited  Employment  Certificate,  issued  to 
children  who  do  not  possess  the  educational  qualifications 
for  a  regular  certificate  but  are  to  be  employed  only  out- 
side of  school  hours 

7.  The  Co-operative  Employment  Certificate,  issued  to 
pupils  in  co-operative  courses  which  are  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Prom  16  to  21  years  of  age: 

1.  The  Educational  Certificate,  Regular,   issued  to 
minors  who  are  not  required  to  attend  night  school 

2.  The  Educational  Certificate,  Special,  issued  to 
minors  v/ho  are  required  to  attend  night  school,  when 
established. 

The  responsibility  for  certificating  resident  minors 
for  employment  is  placed  directly  upon  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  each  city  and  town.     It  is  so  placed  in  order 
that  obligations  for  school  attendance  and  rights  to  employ- 
ment may  be  easily  co-ordinated.     The  superintendent  may 
delegate  this  responsibility  by  authorization  in  writing. 

Special  class  pupils  who  have  been  examined  by  the 


director  of  the  Department  of  Special  Classes  and 
declared  to  have  reached  their  mental  limit  may  be 
granted  an  employment  certificate  and  be  excused  from 
attendance  at  Continuation  School. 

For  street  trades  (minors  12  to  16  and  girls  under  18 
years  of  age)  a  badge  must  be  secured.     The  requirements  for 
the  issuance  of  a  badge  are: 

1.  Proof  of  age 

2.  Evidence  that  the  child  can  carry  on  this  outside 
work  without  detriment  to  his  health  or  his  standing  in 
school.     This  is  a  form  card  signed  by  the  princioal  of 
the  school  the  child  attends. 

3.  Evidence  of  continued  regular  school  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
COURSES  OFFERED  FOR  VARIOUS  GROUPS 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  setting  up  the  program  in 
a  continuation  school  was  to  arrange  it  so  far  as  possible 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  employers. 

In  general,  in  a  store  or  factory,  class  pupils  attend 
sessions  of  two  hours  twice  each  week.     The  same  teacher 
meets  the  pupils  at  both  sessions.     Classes  do  not  meet 
before  8:00  a.m.,  after  5:00  p.m.,  or  on  Saturdays.  It 
was  usually  accomplished  by  a  team  of  teachers,  academic 
and  commercial,  handling  in  the  course  of  a  week,  ten 
troups  of  pupils  in  the  same  study.     They  set  up  an 
arrangement  which  in  general  gives  a  teacher  two  hours  of 
teaching,  then  two  hours  of  follow-up  work,  then  two  hours 
of  teaching. 

In  a  prevocational  shop  where  there  are  several 
academic  teachers  and  shop  teachers,  an  arrangement  exists 
whereby  the  shop  teacher  gives  twenty-eight  hours  of 
Instruction  each  week  and  the  academic  teacher  gives  twenty 
hours  of  instruction.     Also  an  extra  academic  teacher  com- 
bines with  a  shop  teacher  in  some  classes  and  with  another 
shop  teacher  in  other  classes.     At  times  when  the  academic 
teacher  is  free  he  may  be  used  in  some  other  line  of  work. 
In  this  program  one  shop  and  one  classroom  are  in 
Dractically  constant  use.     In  a  third  room,  shop  work  and 
academic  work  alternate. 


With  no  exception  applying  to  the  first  program  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  applying  to  the  second,  program, 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  it  so  that  an  individual  pupil 
may  come: 

1.  Pour  hours  on  one  day  of  the  week 

2.  Two  hours  on  two  days  of  the  week 

3.  One  hour  each  on  four  days  of  the  week. 
'""The  following  is  a  sample  program: 

GENERAL  ACADEMIC : 
First  hour     .   .   .  English,  Civics 
Second  hour  .   .    .  Arithmetic 

Third  hour     .   .   .  Commercial  Geography,  Spelling 
Fourth  hour  .   .   .  English,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Hygiene . 

PREVOCATIONAL  OFFICE  PRACTICE: 
First  hour     .   .   .  Business  English,  Civics 
Second  hour  .   .   .  Commercial  Geography,  Hygiene 
Third  hour     .   .   .  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 

Arithmetic,  Filing 

Fourth  hour  .   .   .  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 

Arithmetic,  Filing. 

PREVOCATIONAL  SHOP  WORK: 
First  hour     .   .   .  Shop  mathematics,  Hygiene, 

Safety 

Second  hour  .   .   .  English,  Spelling,  Civics 
Third  hour     .   .   .  Shop 
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Fourth  hour  .   .   .  Shop 

A  full  program  of  four  hours'  work  is  provided  on 
each  day,  but  in  different  sequences. 

Combination  A  For  a  pupil  coming  four  hours  in  a 

week,  any  morning  or  afternoon  of  the  week,  the  program  on 
any  day  would  provide  for  him. 

Combination  B  For  a  pupil  coming  four  hours  in  a 

week,  but  on  two  different  days  on  two  consecutive  hours, 
8  to  10,  10  to  12,  1  to  3,  3  to  5,  programs  of  two  hours 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  and  two  hours  on  Tuesday 
or  Thursday  would  provide  for  him.. 

Combination  C  For  a  pupil  coming  one  hour  a  day 


for  the 

first  four 

days 

of  the  week 

,  or  for 

the  last 

days  of 

the  week. 

TIME 

MONDAY  TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

A.M. 

8-9 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

9-10 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

10-11 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

11-12 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

P.M. 

1-2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2-3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3-4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4-5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

"'"'The  courses,  of  which  brief  outlines  and  specimens 
follow,  have  evolved  by  stages  from  vague,  experimental 
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beginnings  to  a  plan  that  was  formerly  being  applied  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  satisfaction  and  success. 

When  the  Boston  Continuation  School  cane  into  being, 
its  problems  and  possibilities  were  very  uncertain,  and 
courses  were  necessarily  established  by  borrowing  ideas 
from  existing  vocational  schools,  reconciling  them  with  the 
views  of  the  industrial  instructor,  and  adapting  the  whole 
to  the  peculiar  problems  of  this  type  of  school.  Gradually, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  a  nev;  foundation  must  be 
established;  that,  while  it  might  be  possible  to  use  some 
borrowed  material  in  constructing  courses,  the  plan  must 
be  fundamentally  peculiar  to  the  Boston  Continuation 
School. 

Problems  to  which  the  courses  must  be  adapted  are: 

1.  Short  attendance  periods  with  a  weekTs  interval 
in  between 

2.  Various  grades  of  pupils  (academic) 

3.  Pupils  who  left  school  because  of  a  distaste  for 
study  and  discipline 

4.  Pupils  who  are  practically  all  passing  through  the 
period  of  adolescence  and  experiencing  its  peculiar 
influence 

5.  Pupils  who  have  been  previously  enrolled  in  pre- 
vocational  schools,  regular  trade  schools  or  commercial 
trade  courses  and  have  received  some  instruction  in  the 
subjects  chosen 

6.  Pupils  employed  in  the  trades. 


Class  work  is  difficult  in  shop  instruction  and  even 
homogeneous  grouping  has   such  narrow  limitations  that 
courses  must  be  designed  on  the  general  principle  of 
individual  instruction  and  an  individual  lesson  for  each 
pupil.    For  this  reason,   some  sort  of  instruction  sheet  is 
particularly  desirable  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
sufficient  amount  of  oral  instruction  to  each  pupil  at  the 
exact  time  he  requires  it.     In  all-day  vocational  schools 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  establish  the  individual 
project  as  a  unit,  blocking  the  operatings  of  the  project 
in  their  regular  sequence.     Owing  to  the  comparatively 
great  amount  of  time  in  class,  it  is  possible  for  the 
pupil  to  progress  from  one  project  to  another  within  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,   also  giving  him  an 
opportunity  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  operations  so 
necessary  for  proficiency  in  the  trades. 

This  may  be  accomplished  with  no  excessive  tie-up  of 
material  or  equipment.     As  each  pupil  is  in  class  every 
day,  all  equipment  is  kept  moving.     In  the  Continuation 
School,  however,   each  shop  cares  for  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  classes  per  week.    With  the  work  based  on  individ- 
ual projects,  only  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  work 
started  would  be  in  motion  at  any  one  time  and  the  result 
would  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  expensive  material  always 
idle.     Productive  work,  which  is  the  essence  of  nearly  all 
successful  industrial  training,  would  be  impossible,  as 
few  commercial  jobs  would  wait  the  several  weeks  necessary 


for  their  completion. 

Therefore,  shop-work  instruction  in  the  Continuation 
School  must  so  far  as  possible  meet  these  requirements, 
allowance  being  made  according  to  the  type  of  shop  for 
variations  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
items • 

1.  Shop  work  should  be  progressive  from  week  to 
week,  the  various  exercises  or  projects  being  presented 
to  the  individual  pupil  in  the  sequence  of  their 
instructional  difficulty 

2.  While  this  sequence  is  preserved  so  far  as  possible, 
yet  each  week's  work  must  also  be  a  unit  in  itself 

3.  Some  exercise  work  is  necessary,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pupil's  shop  experience,  but  so  far 
as  possible,  work  should  be  on  projects  which  have  a 
personal  interest  to  the  pupil  and  which  result  in  the 
production  of  articles  which  have  a  commercial  value  and 
meet  a  commercial  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  courses  are  based  upon  a  series  of 
principles,  each  embodying  one  or  more  operations,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  repeated  frequently  in  dealing  with  other 
principles  throughout  the  course.     This  frequent  repetition 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  success,  as  an  operation  learned 
but  never  repeated  is  soon  forgotten. 

1.     General  English  (Elementary) 

A.  Oral  English 

B.  Written  English 


2.  General  English  I  (Advanced) 

A.  Oral  work 

B.  Spelling  and  word  study 

C.  Grammatical  principle  and  diction 

D.  Capitalization  and  punctuation 

E.  Letter  writing 

F.  Literature 

3.  General  English  II     (For  pupils  who  have  had  the 

equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education) 

A.  Current  events  and  book  reports 

B.  Corrective  work 

C.  Business  correspondence 

4.  General  Arithmetic 

A.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 

B.  Four  processes 

C.  Practical  application  of  every  process 

D.  Mensuration 

E.  Treatment  of  denominate  numbers 

F.  Percentage 

G.  Computation 

5.  General  Hygiene 

A.  The  pupil  in  relation  to  himself 

B.  The  pupil  in  relation  to  the  home 

C.  The  pupil  in  relation  to  the  employer 

D.  The  employer  in  relation  to  the  pupil 

E.  The  pupil  in  relation  to  the  community 
*              F.  Public  hygiene 


G.     Safety  first  on  the  job 
Civics 

A.  Government  and  law 

B.  Government  and  self 

C.  Foundation  of  all  government 

D.  The  school 

E.  Community  welfare 

F.  Citizenship 

G.  Advantages  of  citizenship 

H.  Public  safety 

I.  Local  government  of  New  England 
J.     Government  of  Boston 

K.     Machinery  of  the  city  election 
L.     Government  of  the  United  States 
Business  Practice  or  Elementary  Salesmanship 

A.  Commercial  arithmetic 

B.  Commercial  correspondence 

C.  Salesmanship 
Spelling 

E.  Personal  hygiene 

F.  Business  composition 
Office  Routine  Class 

A.     General  office  training 

1.  Filing,  mailing,  telephone,  bai  ^ing, 
forms  of  remittances,  copying  of 
records 

2.  Use  of  office  appliances  such  as, 


adding  and  listing  machine,  typewriter, 
calculating  machine,  Dictaphone,  Edi- 
uhone,  Speedograph 

B.  Shipping 

C.  Departmental  and  business  ethics 
9.  Bookkeeping 

A.  Principles  of  debit  and  credit 

B.  Journal,  ledger,   oromissory  notes 

C.  Cash  book 

D.  Statements 

E.  Purchase  and  sales  books 

10.  Typewriting 

A.  General  survey  of  machine 

B.  Care  of  machine 

C.  Position  of  body 

D.  Touch  and  keyboard 

11.  Program  of  Part-time  Continuation  courses  for 
Workers  Employed  in  Retail  Selling  Stores 

A.  Arithmetic 

B.  Spelling 

C.  Textiles  and  merchandise 

D.  Penmanship 

E.  English 

P.     Business  ethics 

12.  Factory  Classes 

A.     Curtain  factories  and  shoe  factories 
1.     Trade  training  and  history 


2.     Co-related  academic  work 

13.  Electrical  Course 

A.  Shop  work 

B.  Related  drawing,  mathematics,  English, 
civics,  and  hygiene 

14.  Machine  shop  Course 

A.  Shop  work,  projects,  related  mathematics 
and  drawing 

B.  Related  English,  civics  and  hygiene 

15.  Printing  Course 

A.  Shop  work 

B.  Related  mathematics  and  English 

16.  Mechanical  drawing  course 

17.  Sheet  metal  Course 

A.  Shop  work 

B.  Related  topics 

18.  Wood  working  Course 

A.  Shop  work 

B.  Related  drawing,  English,  and  mathematics 
Practically  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  courses  were 

offered  in  the  Girls'  Division  of  Boston  Continuation 
School.     They  offered  either  the  commercial  or  trade  courses. 
Regardless  of  which  course  the  pupil  selected,  they  were 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  would  best 
contribute  to  their  success, 

*The  courses  offered  in  the  Girls'  Division  of  the 
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Boston  Continuation  School  are: 

A.  Typewriting  and  English  II  for  girls  who  have 
completed  one  year  or  more  of  high  school  work  and  have 
received  points  in  English  I 

B.  Bookkeeping  II  and  English  II  for  girls  who  have 
completed  one  year  or  more  of  high  school  work  and  have 
received  points  in  English  I 

C.  Bookkeeping  I  and  English  I  for  girls  who  have 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 

D.  Office  Practice  for  girls  who  have  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade  or  who  have  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  high  school  work  (this  course  is  offered  for 
girls  who  work  in  an  office  and  have  opportunity  for 
promotion) 

E.  All  girls  in  the  school,  graduates  or  not,  who 
are  interested  in  the  commercial  course  are  free  to 
select: 

1 .  Homemaking 

a.  Dressmaking  (Each  pupil  may  purchase 
material  from  the  school  for  the  work 
or  she  may  bring  the  material  from 
home.     Pupils  may  also  plan  to  make 
over  any  garment 

b.  Millinery  (This  study  is  given  during 
the  millinery  season  and  material 
may  be  purchased  from  the  school  or 
brought  from  the  oupil's  home 


c.     Cooking  and  laundry  work  (This  helps 
educate  girls  in  the  correct 
management  of  a  home 
Power  Machine  Operating     (Material  used  in 
this  class  is  supplied  by  the  factories) 
General  Improvement  Classes     (Girls  who 
have  not  completed  their  elementary  school 
training  may  continue  their  studies  in  this 
course) 

Novelty  Work     (Materials  for  which  may  be 
purchased  from  the  school  or  provided  by 
individual  pupil) • 


CHAPTER  V 
PLACEMEN 're- 


placement work  in  general,  however,  is  distinctly  local 
and  advice  that  would  have  great  significance  in  one  commu- 
nity would  mean  nothing  in  another.     If  it  functions  properly 
it  is  a  great  aid  in  the  efficient  administration  of  any 
school . 

The  field  of  placement  is  obviously  as  wide  as  that  of 
the  employed  or  the  employable  minor.     The  minor  division  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  defines  its  field  as: 
including  all  young  persons  above  the  legal  minimums,  legal 
working  age,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.     In  Boston 
there  is  a  division  for  the  placement  of  these  minors  by 
authority  of  the  School  Committee.    All  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  all  boys  and 
girls  over  sixteen  who  have  ever  attended  Continuation 
School,  must  be  placed  by  the  Continuation  School  Employ- 
ment Department.     All  others  betv/een  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  are  placed  by  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Department . 

This  field  of  placement  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  Continuation  School  group 

2.  Those  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 

"*All  information  from  Employment  Records  of  the  Boston 
Continuation  School 


which  is  one  of  the  largest  groups 

3.     Those  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  mostly  high  school  graduates. 

The  jobs  obtained  for  the  first  group  (fourteen  to 
sixteen)  are  to  a  great  extent  try-out  jobs.  Messengers, 
office  boys,  and  errand  boys  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  employment  in  the  boys'  division;  paper- 
flower  makers,  department  store  workers,  stitchers,  and 
candy  workers  are  the  larger  divisions  of  employment  for 
girls . 

For  the  sixteen  to  eighteen  year  old  groups,  a  wider 
variety  of  occupations  is  found.     Only  the  restricted 
hazardous  employments  are  forbidden  to  this  group. 

The  last  group,  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  old 
group,  includes  the  placement  of  high  school  graduates. 
Such  placement  is  a  seasonal  activity  which  crowds  place- 
ment offices  in  June,  during  the  summer,  and  in  September 
particularly,     hs  the  age  increases,  more  successful 
placement  results  as  the  field  for  jobs  with  opportunity 
for  advancement  increases. 

The  first  of  these  placement  agencies  in  Boston  was 
the  Eos ton  Placement  Bureau,  originally  a  privately 
supported  agency  established  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
employment  for  children  leaving  school.     This  bureau  had 
its  inception  in  Roxbury,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and  at 
the  time  conducted  an  experimental  placement  program  in 
five  Roxbury  School  Districts  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Women's  Municipal  League  and  the  Girls'  Trade  Education 
League,  co-operating  with  the  Children's  Welfare  League  of 
Roxbury.     This  Children's  Welfare  League  was  organized  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  placement  was  one  of  its  advocated 
functions . 

In  the  same  year,  1912,  the  oublic  schools  began  co- 
operating with  this  bureau  and  contributed  a  room  in  the 
Roxbury  High  School  for  use  as  headquarters.     The  Women's 
Municipal  League  at  this  time  assisted  the  bureau  by  in- 
vestigating occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls  in  various 
industries  and  business  establishments. 

The  function  of  this  olacement  bureau  was  not  strictly 
that  of  an  employment  agency.     "Rush  orders"  were  never 
filled,  as  the  aim  was  to  place  permanently  and  well. 
Follow-up  work  was  considered  as  essential  as  was  place- 
ment.    It  endeavored  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
plan  then  being  evolved  of  keeping  in  touch  with  and 
guiding,  when  necessary,   the  child  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  May,  1913,  the  School  Committee  extended  the 
privilege  of  co-operation  to  all  schools  in  Boston;  that 
is,  itf   activities  were  made  city-wide.     The  office  was 
transferred  to  the  Administration  Building  and  the  staff 
was  increased  from  two  to  twelve. 

The  opening  of  Continuation  School  in  September, 
1914,  and  the  resultant  follow  -up  work  of  its  faculty 


reduced  the  number  of  placement  secretaries  to  five: 
two  for  the  elementary  school;  two  for  the  high  schools; 
and  one  whose  time  was  devoted  to  making  contacts  with 
business  houses  and  investigating  openings  for  employment. 

The  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Boston  Place- 
ment Bureau  in  the  fall  of  1914  as  Director  of  Vocational 
Councilors  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Assignments  and 
Records  of  the  Continuation  School,  and  later,   in  1915, 
as  Acting  Director,  and  in  1916  as  Director  of  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  paved  the  way  for  the  transfer  of  the 
entire  staff  and  activities  of  the  bureau  to  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Department  in  the  schools,  and,  from  that 
time  on,  its  identity  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the 
present  Vocational  Guidance  Department. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Department  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  merger, 
has  placement  as  only  one  of  four  functions,  the  others 
being  as  follows: 

1.  Promoting  the  school  counseling  program  thus: 

a.  Informational  and  advisory  service  to  the 
counselors  appointed  in  each  high  and 
elementary  school 

b.  Counseling  by  members  of  the  Department 
Staff 

2.  Following  up  and  supervising  all  persons  regis- 
tered with  tne  department 


3.     Collecting  data  on  industrial  and  business 
openings,  educational  opportunities,  etc., 
and  tabulating  the  results  of  follow-up 
studies . 

The  office  of  this  department  is  in  the  Administration 
Building  at  15  Beacon  Street,  and  its  present  director  was 
formerly  a  director  in  one  of  the  schools  originally  con- 
ducting the  placement  experiment. 

The  staff  consists  of  six  vocational  instructors  and 
eleven  vocational  assistants.     The  majority  are  giving 
educational  and  vocational  counsel  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  classes  in  the  general  high  schools  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  pupils  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and 
Boston  Trade  School.     In  addition  to  this,  counsel  is 
given  to  the  seventh,  eighth,   and  ninth  grade  pupils  in 
all  schools  requesting  this  advice,  and  to  all  pupils  who 
enter  the  Boston  Trade  School. 

The  department  also  has  general  supervision  over 
counselors  in  the  individual  schools.     These  counselors 
are  selected  by  the  principal  of  the  school.     It  calls 
meetings  of  these  school  counselors  and  supplies  them 
with  summaries  of  Child  Labor  and  School  Attendance  Laws, 
and  with  bulletins  describing  the  various  high  school 
courses • 

Special  efforts  are  made  by  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Department  to  find  employment  for  after- school  hours, 
Saturdays,  and  vacation  time  for  the  children  who  would 


otherwise  be  compelled  to  leave  school.     The  counselors 
in  the  various  schools  throughout  the  city  also  devote 
some  of  their  time  to  placement  work. 

The  Office  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department  is 
open  all  year  round  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 
The  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily  except  on 
Saturday,  when  they  are  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.   (12  o'clock 
in  July  and  August).     In  addition  to  this,  evening  office 
hours  are  held  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  from 
5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  for  those  desiring  advice.  Interviews 
are  usually  held  in  the  morning.     The  afternoon  is  spent 
in  solicitations  of  openings,  investigations  and  follow- 
up  work. 

The  placement  workers  in  this  department  have  had 
experience  in  business  or  industry,  and  the  office  has 
the  benefit  of  numerous  studies  which  have  been  made  of 
occupational  openings  for  young  persons  in  Boston.  All 
new  forms  are  investigated  before  placements  are  made. 

The  special  features  of  the  placement  work  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Department  are  its  system  of  follow- 
up  work,  record  keeping,  and  summarizing  of  statistical 
data.     School  principals  are  notified  of  the  results  of 
placements  of  former  pupils.     An  alphabetical  index  of 
adtive  and  closed  cases  is  kept  showing  the  date  of 
registration  and  the  school  last  attended.     Cards  re- 
cording the  results  of  Investigations  of  employing  firms 


are  classified  according  to  the  occupational  classification 
used  by  the  United  States  Census.     Employers  "orders" 
are  filed  alphabetically  by  firms,  of  "work  records" 
which  provide  for  the  name  of  each  young  person  known  to 
be  employed  by  the  firm,  whether  placement  has  been  made 
by  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department  or  by  some  other 
agency,  the  date  of  placement,  name  of  placement  agency, 
the  wage,  the  date  of  leaving  and  remarks.     A  case  is 
closed  only  when  a  young  person  has  been  in  one  position 
at  least  two  years,  has  been  graduated  from  a  higher 
institution  or  has  withdrawn  from  one,  or  has  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  following  charts  show  the  various  occupations 
entered  into,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  engaged  by 
such  businesses,  the  initial  wage  received  for  such  work, 
the  maximum  wage  and  also  the  minimum  wage  received  for 
the  work.     It  also  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  many 
and  varied  occupations  and  businesses  now  open  to  the 
pupils  of  Boston. 


BUSINESS  OFFICES 

NUMBER 

ENGAGED 

AVERAGE 

INITIAL 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

ROYS 

Advertising 

21 

4 

&  9 

&  8 

HP  u 

Architect 

20 

10 

Bankers 

13 

1 

10 

12 

Brokers 

52 

1 

10 

12 

Bldg.  Contractors 

5 

4 

9 

11 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

Detached  from 

Store  or  Factory 

91 

48 

10 

10 

Detective  Agency 

Doctor 

5 

5 

10 

10 

Employment  Agcy. 

1 

1 

9 

9 

Insurance 

47 

8 

10 

9 

Lawyer 

20 

10 

Mercantile . Ref- 

erence Firms 

8 

8 

10 

10 

Plumber 

5 

10 

Public  Inst.  (Fed. 

State  or  City) 

9 

9 

10 

9 

Public  Service  <, 

Coroorat ions 

12 

11 

Public  Stenographer 

7 

8 

Real  Estate 

5 

10 

Social  Organizations, 

Societies  &  Unions 

6 

9 

10 

10 

Other  Work 

3 

11 

TOTAL  1324  105      $9.94  $9.38 


DOMESTIC  &  PERSONAL 
SERVICE 

Barber  4  10 

Bootblack  14  11 

Home  Housework  4  (at  home)  Boys    215  girls  home  permits 

Hotel  &  Lodgings  1  3          10  11 

Janitor's  Helper  1  10  

TOTAL  24  218    $10.25  $11.00 
UNCLASSIFIED 

Bowling  Alley  3  12 

Pool  Room          '  1  10 

Building  5  10 

Pedler's  Helper  8  12 


Records  of  Boston  Continuation  School  Employment  Department 


BUSINESS  OFFICES 


MINIMUM  WAGS 


MAXIMUM  WAGS 
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Advertising 

$  6 

*  c 
1  o 

$14 

$12 

AFcnitec i 

ry 

12  .  5U 

a 
o 

XX 

lo 

13 

XDX  L/ivyX  o 

7 

■LO 

1  "X 

lo 

7 

Q 
O 

1  A. 
l^t 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

L/t?  UaOliyu    X  x  will 

Sto'pp   ot*  Fflpt'.n'pv 

O  O  w  x         V-^  X      rav  uvi  j 

7 

7 

90 

It 

JJGU6CI/XV0  Agency 

O 

D 

XD 

T  O 

lo 

ttrnpioyinen  u  iigcy. 

q 

Q 
O 

T  O 
JLU 

Q 

insurance 

Q 
O 

O 

lb 

14 

J-isAWjf  fcji 

Q 

o 

1  R 

iiiercantiie  riei  — 

erenC/e  *  inns 

Q 
O 

Q 

1  o 
Xc. 

lo 

i  -L  UjUIU  tJX 

7 
f 

1  R 
J.O 

a 
o 

D 

1  R 

JLO 

X6 

1  ULUll/     OU1  V  1L/C 

Cor no rations 

10 

15 

Public  Stenographer 

5 

12 

Real  Estate 

8 

12 

Societies  &  Unions 

9 

8 

12 

14 

i  n 

12.50 

TOTAL 

$7.94 

$7.55 

$14.11  $13.33 

DOMESTIC  &  PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

Barber 

9 

15 

Bootblack 

8 

17 

nome  nuus e w ui  k. 

Hotel  &  Lodgings 

10 

7 

10 

11 

Janitor's  Helper 

10 

10 

TOTAL 

9.25 

7.00 

13.00 

11.00 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Bowling  Alley 

10 

15 

Pool  Room 

10 

10 

Building 

8 

13 

Pedler's  Helper 

9 

20 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


(CONT.  ) 

NUMBER 

El^GAG^D 

AVERAGE 

INITIAL 

■KOI    1  < 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

.  GIRLS 

Newsboy 

22 

10 

Express  Company 

13 

12 

Milk  Company 

2 

12 

Theatre 

11 

9 

11 

9 

Miscellaneous 

32 

10 

11 

8 

TOTAL 

y  I 

iy 

#11. 11 

qj>o  .OU 

".'WORKSHOPS 

Painter 

2 

9 

Paper  Hanger 

1 

9 

Photographer 

3 

3 

9 

12 

Picture  Framer 

3 

3 

9 

7 

Sheet  Metal  Shop 

3 

12 

Silversmith 

2 

11 

Dress  Trimming 

3 

7 

Corset  Shop 

2 

9 

Tailor 

30 

15 

9 

9 

Upholsterer 

17 

10 

Other  Workshops 

4 

22 

10 

10 

TOTAL 

A>y  •  oo 

4i;Q  ()() 

MERCANTILE 

a.     Dept.  Stores 

33 

215 

9 

8 

b.    Other  " 

Music 

9 

9 

Bakery  &  Restaurant 

14 

18 

10 

7 

Candy 

13 

6 

10 

9 

Cigar 

10 

1 

9 

9 

Clothing 

33 

18 

9 

8 

Drup: 

26 

2 

11 

10 

Dry  Goods 

22 

10 

10 

8 

Florist 

41 

3 

10 

8 

Furnisher 

21 

14 

9 

8 

Grocery,  Fruit  & 

10 

Creamery 

56 

20 

10 

Hardware 

57 

4 

8 

8 

Jewelry 

35 

2 

9 

0 

Paints  &  Oils 

13 

1 

9 

9 

Stationery 

52 

10 

10 

10 

Shoes 

42 

1 

10 

10 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


( GOUT. ) 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

MAXIMUM  WAGE 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

Newsboy 

7 

15 

Express  Company 

9 

20 

Milk  Company 

9 

12 

Theatre 

9 

8 

14 

9 

Miscellaneous 

8 

7 

14 

14 

rpnrp  A  T 
IUIAJj 

$8.77 

$7.50 

$14.77 

$11.50 

WORKSHOPS 

Painter 

9 

10 

Paper  Hanger 

9 

10 

Photographer 

9 

12 

11 

12 

Picture  Framer 

7 

6 

10 

8 

Sheet  Metal  Shop 

10 

12 

Silversmith 

11 

11 

Dress  Trimming 

6 

8 

Corset  Shop 

9 

10 

Tailor 

8 

5 

15 

17 

Upholsterer 

9 

12 

15 

Other  Workshops 

9 

6 

12 

TOTAL 

$8.56 

$7.25 

$12.22 

$13.08 

MERCANTILE 

a.  Dept.  Stores 

b.  Other  1 
Music 

Bakery  &  Restaurant 

Candy 

Cigar 

Clothing 

Drug 

Dry  Goods 
Florist 
Furnisher 
Grocery,  Fruit  & 

Creamery 
Hardware 
Jewelry 
Paints  3c  Oils 
Stationery 
Shoes 


6 

6 

13 

15 

6 

12 

7 

5 

14 

15 

7 

9 

16 

13 

8 

9 

12 

9 

8 

7 

14 

12 

7 

10 

20 

10 

8 

4 

13 

15 

8 

6 

13 

12 

7 

6 

15 

12 

6 

5 

15 

15 

6 

7 

15 

10 

7 

8 

15 

10 

9 

9 

11 

9 

8 

8 

14 

18 

16 

10 

18 

10 
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MERCANTILE 
(CONT. ) 


NUMBER  ENGAGED 


AVERAGE  INITIAL 


BOYS  GIRLS       BOYS  GIRLS 

Other  Work  92  23  9  9__ 

TOTAL  579  348      $9.58  #8.81 


MESSENGER  SERVICE 


Reliable  Mess. 

1 

9 

Spec.  Delivery 

5 

9 

Met.  M  &  M  Company 

13 

8 

Victory  M  &  M  Company 

16 

9 

Boston  News  Bureau 

42 

9.75 

Boston  Telegraph 

65 

9.60 

Western  Union 

110 

8.60 

Boston  Fin.  News 

12 

9 

TOTAL 

264 

$8.99 
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MERCANTILE 
(CONT. ) 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


MAXIMUM  '"AGE 


Other  Work 
TOTAL 


MESSENGER  SERVICE 

Reliable  Mess. 
Spec.  Delivery 
Met.  M  &  M  Company 
Victory  M  &  M  Company 
Boston  News  Bureau 
Boston  Telegraph 
Western  Union 
Boston  Pin.  News 

TOTAL 


BOYS       GIRLS  BOYS  '  GIRLS 

7  6  15  15 

$7.34      $7.18      $14.41  $12.50 


9 

9 

9 

10 

7.50 

11 

8 

12 

8 

17.50 

8 

14 

7 

15 

8 

11 

$8.06  $12.41 
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The  Continuation  School  Employment  Department,  the 
other  great  placement  agency  for  minors  of  Boston,  is 
especially  fitted  to  perform  this  service  because  of  its 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  the  young  worker 
and  of  the  special  needs  of  the  employers.     The  out-of- 
work  classes  in  the  school  and  the  former  pupils  who  are 
now  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  are  unemployed  are 
the  reservoir  for  its  placement  activities. 

Shortly  after  the  Compulsory  Continuation  School 
opened  in  1914  it  became  evident  that  placement  was  a 
necessary  activity  of  the  school,  and  the  head  of  the 
division  of  the  boys*  school  was  given  direct  charge  of 
this  function.     To  such  an  extent  did  this  department  grow 
that  a  survey  conducted  in  1929  by  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  revealed:   (from  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Certificating  Office  for  all  applicants  applying 
for  working  certificates  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-one)  that  the  Continuation  School  Employment 
Department  placed  seven  out  of  every  eight  minors  who 
were  placed  by  employment  agencies. 

The  need  for  an  employment  department  in  a  con- 
tinuation school  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
statements: 

1,  It  is  one  of  the  four  minor  objectives  in  the 
continuation  school  philosophy  of  adjustment  agencies 

2.  The  contacts  established  with  employers  through 
this  department  are  very  vital  to  the  sfchool 


3.  It  improves  attendance  and  morale 

4.  It  is  a  great  aid  in  the  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  school 

5.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  families  of  the 
pupils 

6.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  social  agencies 
interested  in  helping  these  pupils. 

Until  1925,  the  Employment  Department  was  only  open 
during  school  hours,  "but  since  that  time  it  has  been  open 
every  business  day  (including  the  summer  vacation  period). 
The  teachers  in  the  out-of-work  classes  assist  the 
director  in  placement  activities  and  every  one  of  the 
fifty  teachers  in  the  school  are  agents  of  the  depart- 
ment, because  in  their  follow-up  work  to  employers  they 
solicit  jobs  and  bring  back  vital  evidence  of  the  results 
of  former  placements. 

In  1925  a  permanent  clerical  assistant  was  assigned 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Employment  De- 
partment.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  assistant  to  receive 
all  telephone  calls  for  jobs  and  to  keep  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  department.     Recent  conditions  have 
caused  this  work  to  be  co-ordinated  with  that  of  other 
clerical  assistants. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  the  great  prepon- 
derance in  the  placement  of  minors  originating  in  the 
Continuation  School  Employment  Department  is:  The 


Continuation  School  is  the  natural  place  of  gravitation 
for  employers,  workers,  workers  for  employment,  and 
social  agencies  seeking  aid  in  employment  adjustments. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  unlike  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Department,  the  source  of  supply  is  always  at 
hand,  the  pupils  desiring  jobs  are  attending  school,  and 
the  unemployed  graduates  seeking  work  report  each  day 
to  the  employment  office.     This  makes  it  extremely  easy 
to  fill  rush  orders  and  give  quick  service  and  all  the 
employers  are  aware  of  this  fact.     Then,   because  so  many 
of  his  employees  are  attending  or  have  attended  Contin- 
uation School,  the  employer  associates  the  school  with 
employment.     The  policy  of  the  Continuation  School  Em- 
ployment Department  has  alv/ays  been  to  subordinate  the 
theoretical,  the  practical  side,  of  employment.  The 
department  contends  that  once  a  boy  or  girl  has  a  job 
then  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  guidance  can 
follow  because  eighty  per  cent  of  all  troubles  are 
solved  by  getting  a  job. 

One  should  not  assume  from  this  that  the  Continua- 
tion School  does  not  concern  itself  with  Vocational 
Guidance.     On  the  contrary,  the  school  is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  it,  and  starting  from  the  time  the  boy 
enters  the  Continuation  School  he  received  guidance  in 
the  various  courses  that  he  chooses;  he  is  supplied  with 
information  on  the  various  lines  of  trade  and  commerce 
in  which  he  is  interested;  he  Is  placed  In  various  kinds 


of  jobs  and  while  he  is  at  work  he  is  systematically 
supervised  in  employment;  all  this  is  real  vocational 
guidance.     In  brief,  the  Continuation  School  is  helping 
the  employed  youth  to  make  immediate  and  prospective 
adjustments. 

Once  a  year  the  employers  in  Boston  who  employ 
minors  are  circularized  by  the  department.     Cards  are 
printed  instructing  them  that  if  they  wish  boys  or  girls 
to  employ,  they  are  to  call  the  Continuation  School 
Employment  Department.     All  messenger  boys  who  attend 
the  school  distribute  them  in  every  place  of  employment 
they  enter.     The  teachers  on  follow-up  work  solicit  more 
jobs  and  every  certificate  mailed  from  the  Certificating 
Office  contains  one  of  the  above  printed  cards.     In  1927 
over  1700  employers  in  Boston  were  using  the  Continuation 
School  Employment  Department.     There  were  over  9000 
requests  for  placement  from  boys  and  girls  over  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.     There  were  4458  requests  from 
employers  for  workers  and  there  were  3914  placements. 

Practically  every  social  agency  in  Boston  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  minor  children  and  their  families  used 
the  facilities  of  the  Continuation  School  Employment  De- 
partment to  place  their  problem  cases.     *~The  following 
are  some  of  the  social  agencies  who  have  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  department: 

*Boston  Continuation  School  Records 


State  Department  -  Board  of  Parole 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  • 

District  Courts  -  Probation  Officers 

Juvenile  Courts  -  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Department  -  Boston  Public  Schools 

Municipal  Employment  Department 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 

Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare 

Family  Welfare  Society 

Children's  Aid  Society 

The  Continuation  School  is  veritably  a  mecca  for 
social  service  workers  and  of  inestimable  value  in 
solving  problem  cases. 

Appended  tables  will  show  the  classification  of 
jobs  held  by  these  workers,  the  number  of  placements 
annually,  and  other  statistics. 

At  the  height  of  employment  opportunities,  the 
principals  and  headmasters  of  all  schools  in  Boston  were 
permitted  to  send  pupils  who  desired  to  enter  employment 
to  the  Continuation  School,  where  they  were  enrolled  and 
entered  into  various  classes.     They  remained  in  these 
classes  only  until  the  Employment  Department  olaced  them, 
which  usually  required  only  a  few  weeks.     In  this  manner 
many  of  the  problem  children  in  school  were  placed  at 
work  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  steadying  influence 
of  regular  employment.     This  solved  many  difficulties, 


EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT""" 


Requests  from 
Request  from  Employers  for 

Pupils  for  work      Workers  Placements 


DOj  3 

UrXI  J.  3 

1  O  lal 

•DO  J  3 

LrXI  X  3 

Boys 

LrXrX  S 

To  f  ol 
1  OUtti 

Xt7<££/  —  (CO 

1  HOC, 

OOO  / 

XUUc 

XooO 

yyo 

O^^OA 

OO  1  \J 

/lOQC 
ft <C  C/O 

one 

X  /  ffcU 

ooo 

OA—O^ 

D  X  »7U 

ooo 

OU  i  o 

OOO  A 

one 

OCiAA 

007 

ooo 

O&OH 

25-26 

7974 

1094 

9068 

3053 

737 

3790 

2571 

722 

3293 

26-27 

3479 

979 

4459 

3041 

873 

3914 

27-28 

2500 

962 

3462 

2280 

914 

3194 

28-29 

2719 

1557 

4276 

2403 

1432 

3835 

29-30 

2069 

946 

3015 

1854 

868 

2722 

30-31 

1137 

629 

1766 

1042 

602 

1644 

31-32 

477 

482 

959 

431 

460 

891 

32-33 

247 

317 

564 

214 

301 

515 

33-34 

132 

108 
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1926-1927 
EMi>LOYlfENT  DEPARTMENT 


BOYS'  DIVISION* 


Requests  Requests 
from                       Placements  from 
Employers  Y.orkers 


September""""" 

502 

406 

572 

October 

406 

343 

682 

November 

354 

325 

924 

990 

901 

777 
lit 

j  anuary 

9QQ 

1  97'*; 

JL<£  (  O 

February 

185 

168 

1161 

March 

216 

197 

1467 

April 

281 

238 

932 

May 

232 

197 

1249 

June 

263 

229 

1483 

July 

213 

190 

251 

August 

233 

201 

285 

September'5*"'""'"' 

55 

47 

0 

3479 

3041 

11056 

Records  of  Boston  Continuation  School  Employment  Department 
"*From  September  14,  1926 

""September  1-8,  1927 


1927-1928 
EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT""' 


BOYS'  DIVISION 


Septembers- 
October 
November 
December 
January- 
February 
March 

April 
TOTAL 


Placements 

333 

318 

221 

201 

204 

235 

150 

153 
1795 


Requests  from 
Workers 


304 

289 

201 

183 

201 

221 

134 

122 
1655 


"'-"Records  of  Boston  Continuation  School  Employment 

Department 
"^rorn  September  8,  1927 


November  30,  1931* 


BOYS 

GItfLS 

TOTAL 

As  of 

December  1 

Working 

Out  of 
Work 

Working 

Out  of 

Vi/ork 

Working 

Out  i 
Work 

2076 

i  roc 

50 

3771 

or  o 

252 

1923 

O  O  f-N  O 

2282 

n  O  O 

328 

^  f~\  A  A 

1944 

47 

4226 

r-r  |-"7  r~ 

375 

1924 

1856 

216 

1543 

6o 

3399 

282 

T  An  r 

1925 

1882 

17o 

1641 

53 

3523 

229 

1926 

1932 

242 

1920 

78 

3852 

320 

1927 

1755 

203 

1715 

116 

3470 

319 

1928 

1566 

156 

1505 

85 

3071 

241 

1929 

1619 

261 

1689 

118 

3308 

379 

1930 

1089 

258 

1139 

225 

2228 

483 

1931 

635 

229 

820 

136 

1455 

365 

BOSTON  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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for  with  adolescents,  work  is  a  great  panacea  for  evil. 

During  this  golden  era  of  employment,  the  number  of 
jobs  in  September  and  October  exceeded  the  number  of 
applicants;   in  November  they  equalled  the  number  of 
applicants;  during  the  winter  they  dropped  below  the 
number  of  applicants,  but  with  the  coming  of  soring, 
conditions  improved  again  and  jobs  were  once  more  plen- 
tiful.    This  was  the  usual  annual  report  up  until  1930 
and  the  depression  years. 

It  is  really  unfortunate  that  the  great  social 
service  exerted  by  the  Continuation  School  and  its  Em- 
ployment Department  should  pass  out  of  existence  and  be 
denied  to  future  generations  of  children  who  may  find 
themselves  in  similar  circumstances. 

From  personal  interviews  with  employees  of  the 
Employment  Department,  I  have  learned  that  many  of  the 
statements  made  regarding  the  evils  and  abuses  against 
minors  in  industry  have  been  greatly  over- emphasized  and 
without  foundation  in  fact,  especially  concerning  the 
employers  of  Boston.     I  have  been  assured,  and  records 
have  been  shown  me,  that  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
fine  spirit  of  co-operation  manifested  by  the  employers; 
their  treatment  of  adolescent  workers  is  genuinely 
excellent  and  sympathetic;  their  patience  and  willing- 
ness to  give  another  chance  is  remarkable;  their  ability 
to  understand  these  youngsters  and  their  sympathetic 
regard  for  their  future  is  constantly  evident.     The  fair 


and  just  treatment  of  these  young  workers  by  a  large 
number  of  employers  proves  that  there  is  a  strong  sense 
of  human  kindness  in  the  business  man  of  today.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  such  matters,  Boston  is  surprisingly  free  from  all  such 
evils . 


CHAPTER  VI 
FOLLOW-UP  SERVI08 


Perhaps  the  greatest  aid  to  an  employment  department 
and  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective  method  for 
adequate  vocational  counseling  is  what  is  known  as 
"follow-up  work." 

In  the  Boston  Continuation  School  one-third  of  each 
semester's  time  is  devoted  to  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  and  their  places  of  employment.     In  this  manner 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  employer  are  brought  into 
close  contact  and  each  pupil  is  considered  in  relation  to 
his  individual  needs.     The  value  of  "follow-up  work" 
depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  teachers  to  interpret 
the  significance  of  their  observations,  to  see  the  child's 
needs  and  then  to  apply  the  proper  instruction  and  in- 
fluence. 

*"The  "follow-up  work"  has  a  real  significance  for  an 
employment  department: 

1.  It  acquaints  the  members  of  the  employment  de- 
partment with  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  boy  must 
do  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  must  do  the  work, 
thus  observing  as  an  aid  in  selecting  the  right  boy  for 
the  right  position 

2.  It  establishes  cordial  relations  between  the 
school  and  the  employers 

3.  It  checks  illegal  employment  and  advertises  the 

^School  Document  #6- -1925 


department  to  the  employer 

4.  It  helps  to  distinguish  between  jobs  without  a 
future,  try-out  jobs,  and  jobs  with  a  definite  advancement 
possibility 

5.  It  affords  the  employer  an  opoortunity  to  make 
known  his  needs,  to  air  his  grievances,  or  to  express  his 
appreciation;  this  personal  touch  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  employers 

6.  It  shows  the  pupils  that  the  school  is  taking  a 
definite  and  real  interest  in  his  needs,  and  it  also  shows 
him  that  by  "checking  up"  on  his  job,  his  career  is  being 
observed  and  this  tends  to  make  the  pupil  more  careful 
about  giving  up  his  job  without  sufficient  reason 

7.  It  adjusts  difficulties  and  overcomes  prejudices 

8.  It  helps  the  minor  to  get  more  out  of  his 
immediate  employment 

9.  Through  advice  it  helps  the  minor  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  occupations  and  to  advance  from  an 
unskilled  trade  to  a  skilled  trade. 

In  the  Continuation  School  definite  records  are  kept 
of  every  "follow-up"  visit  to  each  pupil.     One  card 
represents  the  home  visit,  another  represents  the  visit 
to  the  employer.     These  records  are  available  for  con- 
sultation at  any  time.     'When  compared  with  the  puoil's 
school  record,  they  form  a  definite  picture  of  the  subject 
studied. 

By  these  visits  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the 


parents  are  brought  into  closer  relationship  to  each 
other,     questions  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  and 
if  they  cannot  come  to  the  school  and  have  these  questions 
answered,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  ask  these  same 
questions  to  the  teacher  who  calls.     If  parents  are 
strangers  in  the  city,  what  better  way  can  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  educational  opportunities  offered  than 
by  such  a  visit? 

Concerning  the  employer,  he  may  not  be  able  to  visit 
the  school  because  he  is  too  busy  to  do  so,  but  he  is 
interested  in  the  education  of  his  employees.     He  is 
interested  in  knowing  the  teachers  who  are  educating  his 
employees  and  in  learning  all  he  can  about  the  school  his 
employees  are  attending.     If  he  cannot  come  to  the  school, 
the  teachers  in  the  school  must  visit  him  and  inform  him 
concerning  the  work  they  are  doing  in  school.     He  under- 
stands what  they  do  in  employment  and  is  interested  in 
knowing  v/hat  work  is  being  done  in  the  school. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  employer  are  interested  in 
the  minor  and  these  "follow-up"  visits  give  an  opportunity 
for  each  one  to  understand  the  other  a  little  better. 
After  such  visits  the  employer  is  frequently  more 
sympathetic  with  his  employees.     Oftentimes  he  learns 
of  the  exceptional  ability  of  one  of  his  employees  to  do 
things,  and  thus  promotion  is  assured.     The  teacher  also 
receives  valuable  information  from  the  employer  which 
helps  the  pupil  in  whose  interest  the  visit  is  made. 


Maybe  it  is  a  suggestion  that  if  a  certain  person  or 
employee  would  look  neater,  that,  person  would  be  promoted 
to  a  higher  position,  or  that  others  are  in  danger  of 
unemployment  because  of  some  defect  in  their  work.  By 
these  suggestions  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  in  the 
Continuation  School  to  help  some  minors  to  gain  higher 
positions,  and  to  ward  off  indefinitely  the  serious  threat 
of  unemployment  which  might  follow  them  through  life 
because  of  some  fault  which  they  considered  trivial  but 
which,  in  the  mind  of  an  employer,  would  be  considered  of 
great  inportance. 

Finally,  it  has  brought  to  the  minds  of  the 
employers  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Continuation  School  has 
an  Employment  Department  where  hundreds  of  minors  call 
yearly  both  looking  for  work  and  attending  school  until 
such  work  can  be  found.     Because  of  this  fact  many  have 
forsaken  the  private  employment  agencies  where  the  minor 
must  pay  his  first  week's  wages  as  a  fee,  and  have 
promised  to  call  the  Boston  Continuation  School  Employ- 
ment Department  for  young  workers  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VII 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  DEPRESSION  1929-1934 

At  the  height  of  its  accomplishments,  however,  the 
Continuation  School  found  itself  facing  the  or.e  adversary. 
It  could  not  compete  with  an  economic  depression.  """Since 
1929,  the  effects  of  the  depression,  accompanied  with  the 
effects  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
have  practically  retired  the  Continuation  School  from  the 
field  of  education.     From  an  enrollment  or  practically 
7000  the  school  has  dropped  to  an  enrollment  of  500  and 
even  this  meager  balance  is  faced  with  dissolution  by  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  with  its  minimum 
age  requirement  of  sixteen  years. 

**The  school  authorities  in  Boston,  witnessing  this 
sudden  cataclysm,  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  caring 
for  an  intact  school  faculty  and  a  new,  million  dollar 
building  that  threatened  to  be  vacated.     The  situation  was 
solved  temporarily  by  turning  the  Continuation  School 
into  an  educational  clinic  where  six  different  types  of 
education  are  now  housed.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  regular  Continuation  School  pupils—em- 
ployed minors  who  attend  four  hours  a  week.     Two  teachers 
now  care  for  this  group. 

2.  The  twenty -hour  group- -unemployed  minors,  now 
merged  with  another  group. 
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3.  The  South  End  Opportunity  Classes--pupils 
selected  from  all  the  school  districts  in  Boston  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  grade.     This  group  pursues 
mechanic  art  courses.     In  the  early  grades  they  are 
mostly  boys  out  of  step  in  the  schools  they  were  in- 
oversized  boys,  some  disciplinary  cases,  special  reading 
cases,  practically  all  problems.     In  the  higher  grades 
they  are  for  the  most  part  boys  who  have  no  intention 

of  completing  their  regular  high  school  course,  but 
desire  to  take  as  much  of  the  high  school  course  as 
they  possibly  can  before  they  enter  employment. 

4.  *The  High  School  Opportunity  Classes.     At  the 
present  writing,  a  group  of  254  boys  and  78  girls  who 
have  failed  in  their  first  two  report  cards  in  high 
school  in  two  or  more  subjects  comprise  this  group. 
They  are  transferred  with  their  parents'  permission  from 
the  various  high  schools  to  the  opportunity  classes. 
Here  they  take  an  intensive  course  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  need  particular  attention,  and  if  they  pass 
successfully  in  these  subjects  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  they  are  permitted  to  continue  on  in  the  next  higher 
year  in  the  high  school  they  select,  on  trial.     If  their 
first  two  report  cards  the  following  year  measure  up  to 
the  standard  or  average  of  the  <©lass,  then  they  are 
granted  their  points  and  permitted  to  continue  and,  if 
possible,  graduate  with  their  class. 
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This  particular  group  has  been  coning  to  the  Con- 
tinuation School  for  the  last  six  years.     A  careful 
record  kept  by  headmasters  in  the  high  schools  over 
this  period  of  time  show  that  55  per  cent  or  those  sent 
to  these  classes  as  failures  continue  on  with  their 
class  and  stay  up  to  grade. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.     Many  of  these  pupils 
are  failing  in  high  school  for  various  reasons:  lack 
of  concentration,  dislike  of  some  teacher  or  course, 
getting  started  on  the  wrong  foot  and  then  finding 
themselves  unable  to  catch  up  with  the  faster  moving 
group,  selection  of  the  wrong  course  on  entering  high 
school,  and  finally  for  disciplinary  reasons.  This 
school,  in  many  cases,  is  the  tonic  the  pupil  needs. 
In  the  other  school  they  found  themselves  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  group  competing  with  accelerants;  here  they 
meet  a  group  of  their  own  intellectual  level.     In  the 
levelling  process,  this  group  begin  to  stand  out  and  the 
success  they  acquire  here  they  are  loathe  to  relinquish 
when  they  return  to  the  high  school. 

5.     """The  South  End  Intermediate  Group--A  ninth  year 
group  assembled  from  four  eighth  grade  schools  in  the 
South  End.     In  the  tenth  year  this  group  passes  into 
high  school.     They  spend  only  the  tenth  year  in  the 
Continuation  School  building.     This  group  is  given  the 
same  instruction  and  courses  as  may  be  found  in  any  other 
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intermediate  school  in  the  city.     They  may  select  the 
college,  commercial,  or  practical  arts  course  and  if 
successful  pass  into  a  high  school  best  suited  to  their 
needs . 

These  pupils  were  placed  here  because  of  the  great 
increase  of  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of  their 
localities,  which  high  schools  found  it  difficult  to 
find  room  in  their  own  buildings  and  especially  since 
the  school  which  they  formerly  had  attended  did  not 
extend  further  than  the  eighth  grade.     In  placing  them 
here. it  gave  the' high  schools  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
only  those  pupils  who  desired  to  complete  the  full  high 
school  course  and  eliminated  the  necessity  of  the  high 
schools  attempting  to  make  room  for  those  pupils  who 
were  certain  to  leave  before  completing  the  course. 
Also,  pupils  in  this  group  who,  for  reasons  previously 
stated,  were  failing  in  two  or  more  subjects  at  the  time 
of  their  second  reports  or  previous  to  this  time,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  teachers  were  transferred  to  the  High 
School  Opportunity  Group  and  if  successful  were  allowed 
to  pass  conditionally  with  their  class  to  the  high  school 
which  they  might  select. 

6.     *A  fifth  year  school  co-operative  group  in 
printing  from  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School — This 
group  in  order  to  receive  their  diplomas  must  spend  their 
fifth  year  either  at  work  or  in  post-graduate  productive 
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work.     Those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment  spend 
their  fifth  year  under  full-time  instruction  in  the 
printing  shop  of  the  Continuation  School. 

In  addition  to  the  six  groups  enumerated,  there  are 
also  some  voluntary  pupils.     These  pupils  are  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  are  unable  to  obtain  employment 
and,  therefore,  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  some 
particular  subject.     This  group  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
enrollment  each  year.     Most  pupils  are  enrolled  for 
either  trade  or  commercial  work,  and  class  instruction 
is  very  difficult  because  of  the  various  degrees  of 
experience  which  many  of  these  pupils  possess.  In 
practically  all  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

This  group  is  continually  increasing  and  decreasing. 
The  Employment  Department  at  Continuation  School  is 
still  well  known  to  many  of  the  employers  of  Boston  and 
whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  workers,  many  are  selected 
from  this  group.     In  the  power  machine  class  there  have 
been  times  when  various  employers  in  either  enlarging 
the  staff  of  workers  in  their  factory  or  reopening  a  new 
one  have  hired  the  entire  group  of  power  machine  operators, 
at  other  times,  during  rush  periods,  many  of  these  pupils 
have  been  able  to  obtain  temporary  employment.  Because 
of  this,  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  receive  all  the 
pupils  who  wish  to  gain  admission  to  various  of  these 
voluntary  classes.    Although  the  demand  for  clerical 


work  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  trade  or  factory 
voluntary  group,  there  have  been  many  instances  where 
pupils  have  been  in  placed  in  good  clerical  positions 
because  of  their  attendance  in  this  voluntary  school. 
Not  only  have  these  pupils  been  placed  by  the  Employment 
Department  of  the  Continuation  School,  but  they  have  also 
been  placed  through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school,  who  keep  in  contact  with  many  of  the  valuable 
connections  which  they  have  made  during  the  days  of  the 
old  Continuation  School  programs  in  the  follow-up  work. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  Boston  Continuation 
School  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  NATIONAL  RECOVERY  ACT  AND  THE  CHILD  LABOR  AMENDMENT 

1933-1934 


The  final  stroke  in  the  disestablishment  of  Contin- 
uation School  as  an  educational  factor  was  the  passage 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act.     The  standards  set  up  in 
this  act  supercede  those  of  any  state  law  which  sets  a 
loY/er  standard. 

^TTnder  Paragraph  One  (1)  of  the  President's  Re- 
employment Agreement,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  act,  the  employers  agree: 

"After  August  31,  1933,  not  to  employ  any  person 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  that  persons  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  (but 
not  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  industries)  for  not 
to  exceed  three  hours  per  day  and  those  hours  between 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  in  such  work  as  will  not  interfere  with 
hours  of  day  school." 

The  only  modification  of  this  act  is  a  temporary 
one,  and  permits  children  to  sell  and  distribute,  with- 
out any  limitation. 

The  influence  of  this  sixteen  year  age  minimum  in 
the  Codes  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  employment 
certificate  figures  for  1933  and  1934,  even  though 
prohibition  has  been  in  effect  for  a  comparatively  short 
time.     An  illustration  of  what  had  happened  previously 
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is  shown  in  these  figures  for  Boston: 

Number  of  children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
receiving  first  regular  employment  certificates  in  1929, 
1931  and  1932: 

1929  1951  1952 

2848  1559  709 

The  figures  since  the  N.  R.  A.  Codes  have  been  in 
effect  are  dropping  at  even  a  greater  rate.     An  interesting 
study  in  Boston  has  shown,  however,   that  the  expected 
increase  in  jobs  for  persons  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fourteen  and 
fifteen  year  old  workers  has  not  materialized.     In  reality, 
there  is  a  decrease;  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  N.   R.  A. 
Code  to  create  more  jobs  by  raising  the  minimum  age  has 
been  defeated,  and  in  truth  jobs  have  been  destroyed  with 
no  added  compensation  in  the  higher  ages.     The  reason  for 
this  is  evident  when  you  consider  a  particular  case:  A 
messenger  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
receives  $9.60  a  week.     He  loses  his  job,  and  the 
messenger  agency  hires  two  boys  at  $14.00  and  has  them 
perform  the  same  work,  or  else  consolidates  departments 
and  does  not  fill  jobs  at  all. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  hardships  caused  by  the 
loss  of  these  jobs  by  the  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old 
workers.     Many  of  these  children  were  the  sole  support  of 
their  families.     The  alternative  offered  by  the  government 
is  to  give  the  job  taken  away  to  an  unemployed  adult  in 


the  family  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  place  the 
family  on  a  dole  supplied  by  F.   E.   R.  A.  funds.     Many  of 
these  families  who  have  never  sought  charity  are  now 
compelled  to  accept  it  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In 
theory  the  raising  of  the  age  to  sixteen  seems  sound  but 
in  practice  there  are  many  difficulties  and  a  very  careful 
study  should  be  made  of  the  effects  of  this  provision. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Mother's  Aid  is  extended  only 
until  the  children  are  fourteen  years  of  age.     This  act 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  nev;  provisions  of  the 
N.  R.  A.   if  the  codes  are  adopted  permanently.     """At  the 
present  writing,  it  seems  possible  that  the  codes  may  be 
adopted,  at  least  in  this  state,  because  on  February  5, 
1935  a  bill  was  presented  before  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Massachusetts  Senate  to 
accompany  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  by  Robert  J.  Watt,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
that  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  school  attendance  for 
minors  be  raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  This 
act  is  to  go  into  effect  in  September,  1935,  and  it  is  a 
debatable  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  act  will  be 
passed.     If  it  does  not  pass,  it  will  sound  the  death 
knell  of  the  Continuation  School.     It  will  pass  out  of 
existence  because  the  very  principal  on  which  it  was 
founded;  namely,  to  educate  the  fourteen  to  fifteen  year 
old  minor  who  is  forced  to  leave  school  for  work,  has 
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been  eliminated  and  the  child  is  forced  to  stay  in  school 
until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Municioalities  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
the  economic  crisis  and  now  additional  burdens  are  being 
heaped  upon  them.     In  Boston,  the  6500  to  7000  oupils 
formerly  attending  Continuation  School  annually  had  one- 
half  the  cost  of  their  education  paid  by  the  State  and  one 
third  by  the  Federal  Government.     Now  these  7000  pupils 
are  overcrowding  the  early  high  school  grades  at  an 
average  cost  of  ^153.00  per  pupil,  so  Boston  alone  is 
paying  over  a  million  dollars  at  the  present  time  for 
this  group  that  formerly  cost  the  taxpayers  only  $90,000 
annually. 

This  group  remaining  in  school  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  in  the  Boston  schools  and  has  only 
been  taken  care  of  at  great  expense  to  the  city.  .One 
new  high  school  has  been  built  and  another  contemplated. 
Despite  this,  the  other  high  schools  are  heavily  over- 
crowded with  the  result  that  all  available  space  has  been 
utilized  for  classrooms,  and  in  addition,  classes  are 
much  larger  than  formerly.     Also  most  of  these  puoils, 
together  with  others  who  would  formerly  take  college 
courses  have  elected  to  follow  either  the  trade  or 
commercial   courses,  with  the  latter  predominating.  This 
has  added  additional  expense  to  the  city  in  forcing  them 
to  buy  more  machines  for  these  courses  and  to  appoint 
more  teachers  in  these  courses. 


In  1930  the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States 
gave  employment  to  20,000  boys  and  girls  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.     The  clothing  industry  employed 
9000.     In  manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries,  not 
including  the  ones  mentioned  above,  68,000  children 
between  these  ages  were  employed.     Now  by  the  N.  R.  A. 
codes  this  entire  group  have  had  their  jobs  taken  away 
and  have  been  forced  to  return  to  school. 

In  a  nation-wide  survey,  it  has  been  found  that  one 
million  children  have  been  returned  to  the  schools  from 
employment,  and  that  in  the  same  period  of  time  the 
school  budgets  have  been  reduced  cp368,000,000.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  at  the  present 
time  to  change  existing  conditions  particularly  when 
juvenile  employment  has  started  an  upward  trend. 

'""The  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  in 
his  report  for  19,33  inquires:     What  shall  we  do  with 
the  Continuation  School?    Where  shall  we  transfer  its 
faculty  if  the  Codes  become  permanent?     The  answer  to 
these  questions  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  organiza- 
tion for  the  future.     The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  a  circular  "Recent 
Developments  in  the  Child  Labor  Field"  states: 

"it  is  unfortunate  that  the  retrenchments  forced 
upon  the  school  system  just  at  this  time  have  often 
affected  particularly  those  services  designed  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  this  group  (the  group  forced  back  to 
school) •     At  this  time  there  is  a  special  need  for  an 
enriched  and  revised  school  curriculum  designed  to 
appeal  to  this  group  of  children  and  to  give  them  the 
type  of  training  they  will  need." 

The  Continuation  School  in  Boston  has  a  capacity  of 
1600  pupils.     The  teaching  staff  have  had  years  of 
experience  with  the  type  of  adolescent  that  the 
biological  urge  in  adolescence  forces  out  of  the  con- 
ventional school  into  employment.     These  are  the  types 
of  pupils  filling  many  seats  in  intermediate  and  high 
schools,  many  of  them  problem  or  disciplinary  cases, 
which  tend  to  upset  the  morale  of  the  school. 

At  the  present  writing  there  is  an  act*  before 
both  governing  bodies  in  Massachusetts  which  intends 
to  raise  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
for  minors  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.     In  my 
opinion,  because  of  a  few  important  changes  which  will 
be  enumerated,  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  passage  of 
this  act  can  save  the  old-time  continuation  school. 

The  act  states  that  all  passages  in  the  old  act 
dealing  with  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  shall  be 
amended;  that  is,  in  the  act  wherever  the  word  "fourteen" 
appears  it  shall  be  struck  out  and  the  word  "sixteen" 
inserted  in  its  place.     Also  wherever  in  the  old  act  the 
word  "sixteen"  is  found  this  word  also  shall  be  struck 
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out  and  the  word  "seventeen"  inserted  in  its  place. 

Another  important  change  is  in  the  matter  of  hours 
attended.     In  the  old  act  a  pupil  was  only  obliged  to 
attend  four  hours  a  week,  whether  he  be  employed  or  not. 
If  not  employed  he  could  attend  every  day  voluntarily 
until  he  should  become  so  employed.     The  new  act  states 
that  every  minor  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  must 
attend  the  Continuation  School  for  not  less  than  one 
full  day's  session  per  week,  the  said  session  to  be  for 
the  same  number  of  hours  which  constitute  a  day's 
session  in  the  high  school  of  the  town  or  city,  but  that 
the  attendance  of  minors  who  have  been  required  to  attend 
continuation  schools,  are  temporarily  out  of  employment 
or  business,  shall  be  for  not  less  than  the  regular 
full-time  sessions  per  week,  said  sessions  to  be  of  the 
same  number  of  hours  constituting  the  week  by  session 
of  the  high  school  in  that  town  if  said  schools  and 
courses  are  so  long  in  session. 

The  act  also  states  that  the  state  will  reimburse 
the  city  or  town  which  maintains  the  continuation  school 
for  one-half  of  the  sum  raised  by  local  taxation  and 
expended  for  the  maintenance  of  these  minors.  Further, 
a  town  where  a  minor  or  minors  reside  who  are  required 
to  attend  full  time  in  a  continuation  school  or  course 
in  another  town,  shall,  through  its  school  committee, 
provide  when  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  such 


minor  subject  to  the  same  amount  of  state  reimbursement 
as  provided  above. 

The  above-mentioned  changes  are  the  most  important 
ones  in  the  entire  act,  yet  at  the  present  time  I  do 
not  think  that  they  will  in  any  way  effect  the  fate  of 
the  Continuation  School.     In  fact,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
they  may  probably  hasten  it.     At  the  present  time,  pupils 
are  remaining  in  school  until  they  are  sixteen  because  they 
are  unable  to  get  work  until  they  have  reached  that  age. 
Many,  largely  disciplinary  or  problem  cases,  leave  school 
when  they  reach  that  age  without  any  prospects  of  work  and 
just  loaf  around  without  doing  anything  in  the  line  of 
attempting  to  earn  their  living.    With  the  passage  of 
this  act,  unless  they  leave  at  sixteen  for  employment, 
it  is  a  choice  of  remaining  in  their  present  school  or 
attending  the  same  number  of  sessions  at  a  continuation 
school.     I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  great 
majority  would  lean  more  toward  the  former  and  upon 
reaching  their  seventeenth  birthday,  would  continue  on 
and  finish  their  high  school  course. 

Also  with  the  great  wealth  of  material  from  which 
employers  may  pick  their  workers,  it  would  be  found  that 
in  reality  the  passage  of  this  act  would  raise  in  this 
state  the  age  of  a  minor  going  to  work  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen.     Employers  forced  by  the  Codes  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  they  desired  in  most  of  the  cases  concerning 
minors  would,  of  a  certainty,  balk  at  the  idea  of  a  four- 


day  week  and  the  only  possible  way  in  which  they  could 
avoid  the  act  would  be  to  hire  minors  of  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

However,  if  the  act  does  pass  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  small  minority  who  will  drop  out  of 
school  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  for  them  under  the  act.     This  will  force  the 
continuance  of  the  continuation  school  but  to  such  a 
small  degree  that  part  of  the  curriculum  will  in  no  way 
compensate  for  the  large  investment  which  will  be  used  to 
instruct  these  pupils. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will, 
in  reality,  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
and  in  this  state  raise  the  President's  Re-employment 
Agreement  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age. 

As  a  suggested  organization  for  the  future,  I 
would  suggest  a  program  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
it  now  has. 

1.  Change  the  Continuation  School  to  an  opportunity 
school  containing  every  grade  from  the  seventh  to,  and 
including,  the  twelfth 

2.  Make  this  opportunity  school  one  of  the  choices 
offered  to  pupils  continuing  their  education  beyond  the 
intermediate  grades 

3.  Have  it  particularly  designed  for  pupils  who 
intend  to  complete  as  much  of  the  high  school  program  as 
they  possibly  can  before  they  enter  employment 


4.  To  interest  this  pupil  there  would  be 
particularly  mechanic  arts  and  commercial  courses, 
composed  of  short  unit  courses,   so  that  the  pupil 
might  complete  as  many  units  as  possible  before 
leaving  school.     The  school  building  is  especially 
well  equipped    for  this  type  of  work  because  it  was 
really  built  and  equipped  for  this  purpose.     It  has 

a  wide  variety  of  shops  and  it  has  well-equipped  type- 
writing and  office  practice  classes 

5.  Maintain  the  present  Employment  Department 
to  utilize  its  efforts  in  placing  worthy  pupils 

6.  Grant  diplomas  to  those  who  complete  the 
twelfth  year,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  for  the 
completion  of  a  certain  specified  number  of  unit 
courses . 

A  school  of  this  type  would  remove  from  the  over- 
crowded early  years  of  high  school  pupils  for  whom  this 
particular  type  of  instruction  is  needed.     Also  desoite 
present  conditions,  placement  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  necessary  function  of  the  schools.     It  is  not  an 
extra  school  activity  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  process.     Colleges  have  their  vocational 
departments  and  follow-up  work  and  guidance,  and  have 
found  that  it  must  be  well  planned,  well  organized,  and 
well  directed  the  same  as  any  other  part  of  a  school 
program.     Since  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  college 
graduates,  how  much  more  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  minors 


who  have  very  little  education  and  training. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  add  that  this  thesis 
is  not  a  defense  of  the  Continuation  School,  but  an 
attempt  to  clear  up  in  the  minds  of  many  individuals 
some  of  the  mistaken  conceptions  which  they  had  con- 
cerning such  an  institution  and  to  point  out  its  most 
important  duties  as  a  part  of  an  educational  system. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  since  the  introduction 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  Codes  it  is  gradually 
passing  from  the  scene  and  that  it  only  will  be  a 
matter  of  a  short  soace  of  time  before  it  will 
completely  disappear. 
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